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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL LEFT BY 
MR. WOLFE, SIR CHARLES BARRY, AND OTHERS. 
By Artnur Epmunp Srreer [Z’.|, M.A. 
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R. WOLFE BARRY’S recent gift to the Institute is one of real value and interest. 

Sixteen volumes of notes, at once full, accurate, and suggestive, are supplemented 

by three folios of sketches and studies, a considerable number being by the diarist 

himself, Mr. J. L. Wolfe; of the rest the majority are certainly by Sir Charles Barry, while 

Mr. Vulliamy and others are possibly represented. Needless to say that in such hands the 

Parthenon, the Erechtheion, and indeed all that still remains to Athens of her old self, as well 

as the monuments of Greek energy and culture further afield, at Girgenti, at Syracuse, find 

an appreciation as sympathetic as it is critical. The most careful large-scale measured draw- 

ings of architectural features are alternated with studies of ornament in monochrome, with 

plans, with elevations and sections. Everything bespeaks the student who wants to tear the 

heart out of his subject, and if concession was ever made to the claims of the purely picturesque 
there is nothing to show it. 

But while Greek art is so well served, Palladio and the group of Italian architects, who 
forsook what Mr. Wolfe calls, in the most matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ barbarian forms” for the tradi- 
tional architecture of their native country, come in for perhaps even fuller recognition. 
Here are the Palazzo Porto, the Chiericati, the Spolverini, all at Palladio’s native place, 
Vicenza; here are the Dogana, and the Teatro Filarmonico at Verona; the Redentore and the 
Rialto at Venice ; the Trinita Bridge at Florence; the Farnese, and many other palaces at 
Rome, forming an invaluable book of reference for the student of Sansovino, Palladio, and San 
Michele. 

But the great storehouse of information is to be found in the singularly characteristic 
and individual series of note-books, or diaries—for they are both—for which we are indebted 
to the talent and perseverance of Mr. Wolfe. This gentleman’s power of taking pains, and | 
say it advisedly, with all the diligence and doggedness of to-day’s student world in my mind, 
was almost unexampled. I was going to say that nothing was left wnnoted ; but, after all, he 
was human, and his failing was dates. How many different tours these books represent I have 
been at some pains to discover, and I have not succeeded, but I am inclined to think that they 
are all referable to the year 1820, the only one I find mentioned ; and that they are practically 
the outcome of a single “ Wanderjahr.””. Sometimes Mr. Wolfe was undoubtedly alone, but 
generally he had one or more companions, of whom Sir Charles Barry was the most constant, 
and I think we may assume with some confidence that his critical analyses of buildings 
represent the views of his friend as well as his own. Sir Charles Barry’s dicta are often 
quoted, not always with approval, for Mr. Wolfe was clearly a man who had an opinion of his 
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own, as the writer of these diaries had every right to have, but always with the respect due 
to a master. 

The general run of books dealing with France and Italy has either ignored the vast 
number of works in which the spirit of the Italian Renaissance is paramount, or has treated 
them in so perfunctory a way that it is somewhat refreshing to find them accorded a promi- 
nence such as Mr. Wolfe gives them, even though his sympathies lead him too far in the other 
direction ; and this is of course the case. The gifted architect with whom he travelled was 
the author of the ‘‘ Travellers’ Club,” not the senior member in the partnership which pro- 
duced the Houses of Parliament. Sir Charles Barry had eyes for little else than classical work ; 
Mr. Wolfe was even more exclusive. How rigorously he devoted every moment to the study 
of the subjects of his predilection will be understood when I say that almost all he has to say 
of Notre-Dame is that ‘ the form of the flying-buttresses in the exterior is ridiculous enough ” ; 
that the Church of Or San Michele is dismissed in four lines without a reference to Orcagna’s 
Shrine, or Donatello’s “ David”; that the Palazzo Vecchio in the same place is succinctly 
described as a ‘ castle-like edifice with an uncommonly high tower of singular design ”’; that 
the pedestal of the Bartolommeo Colleoni statue is criticised as being “ ornamented with 
*‘ Corinthian columns, a singularity I have nowhere else observed,” but the statue itself passes 
unnoticed ; that the Baptistery at Pisa is set down as “ doubtless a compound of the corrupt 
“and the barbarous,’ and the Duomo as being “dark, gloomy, and inelegant, unusually 
‘encumbered with old pulpits, organs, and other ecclesiastical lumber” (sic). There is some 
lack of tolerance or liberality here, but it is more than compensated for by an enthusiasm on 
the other side, which makes no detail, however small, beneath notice, or indeed beneath dis- 
cussion, if it has somewhat to say, however little, in the general story told by the building. 
At moments this confirmed classicist is moved to bring some of his untiring patience to bear 
even on barbarous forms when a structural question, independent of mere details, is involved. 
The Leaning Tower at Pisa, for instance, is questioned with all the acumen of the familiar 
detective of fiction. The student builds up its life history from unnumbered measurements and 
an observation always on the alert; and one specially significant fact he mentions, which is 
new to the present writer, though it may be matter of common knowledge, viz. that the putlog 
holes up to the third storey are sloping, while those of the remainder are horizontal; a detail 
which seems to leave little doubt as to the exact moment when the subsidence took place. But 
this fervour of advocacy does not blind its possessor to the unsightliness which arises from the 
juxtaposition of incongruous forms. More than once he takes Palladio to task for an addition 
to an old—i.c. a barbarous—building hopelessly out of relation to it ; and “ as to Inigo Jones,” 
he says, “the Corinthian loggia added by him to the old Cathedral of St. Paul’s evinced 
“ sufficiently that his proselytic ardour would never allow him to surrender his new Italian 
** prejudices ’’—the italics are our author’s—‘“ to a due regard for propriety.” 

It is impossible in the comparatively brief space of a notice to do anything like justice to 
Mr. Wolfe’s critical powers, for critic he is above everything. He might have had an advance 
proof of the récent Address of the President of the Architectural Association in his pocket, so 
completely does he carry its suggestions into effect. Nothing is sacred for him, so long as it is 
due to human agency. ‘O, Michael, Michael!” he apostrophises the great Florentine, when 
confronted with a door of his design which, to use his words, ‘‘ exemplifies the most wretched 
‘* perversion of every principle of taste’ ; and then, turning to the world at large: ‘‘ Observe on 
“ the pier, or post, a Doric capital without a pilaster; while, whereas a double base is added 
** to the recessed part of the dressings which has no cap, the post itself has no base whatever.” 
He dares to take up an attitude of doubt as to the proportions of the entablature of the 
Parthenon ; and when that is said, everything is said. He even criticises buildings like Giotto’s 
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Tower, for which, at least, he had none of the sympathy which gives understanding ; but 
however obscure a work, however little known its author, he will do it full justice. He 
has a bone to pick with Ictinus, but the humblest of the Greek architect’s successors some- 
times compel him to say that he sees no fault in their work. 

His method of comparative analysis must be followed in the works themselves ; but I may 
call attention to the contrast which he draws between St. Peter’s and the Duomo at Florence, 
the one—Santa Maria de’ Fiori—with its cupola, treated as ‘‘the grand and predominant 
« feature to which everything else is subordinate, the nave being as its vestibule, and the 
“ surrounding chapels as its appurtenances, while at the other the importance of the cupola is 
“ destroyed by the immensity of the arms of the cross””—the form of the Greek Cross, or 
something very near to it, being in his opinion absolutely essential when the crossing is 
crowned by a dome ; or, again, to his very just criticism of the Colonnade which half encloses 
the piazza of St. Peter’s, especially as regards his contention that the curves should have 
started from the flanks of the west front itself, without the straight line of colonnade which 
intervenes, because, as he says, the eye is now led from the last column of the curve, at least 
on one side, directly to the church itself, with the necessary result of seriously diminishing 
the scale of the great west front, which itself dwarfs hopelessly all behind it. 

As for his gift of accurate observation, I have compared his detailed description of the 
Porta Nuova at Rome with the reproduction of Mr. Prentice’s sketch of the same edifice in 
the last number of the 4.4. Sketchbook, with the fortunate result of establishing the exemplary 
accuracy of both parties. 

There are many suggestive little essays on relatively abstract points, such as the 
admissibility of columns on triumphal arches ; and surely there is sound logic in the writer’s 
objection to the breaking out of the entablature, which is simply the confession of uselessness 
both as regards that feature itself and the columns; but it is time to turn for a moment to 
the personal and historical side of the diaries, for Mr. Wolfe was no mere preoccupied 
student, walking about with eyes focussed for nothing but bricks and mortar. Rather, he was 
essentially human, an excellent example of the bluff and breezy Englishman of the early 
years of the century: a veritable John Bull, who is proud of the name, and even accepts the 
less flattering ‘‘ Godam” with good-humour, when it is so meant. He does not conceal his 
amused contempt for manners which are not English, and, when he sees “ two hulking 
“Frenchmen” hugging and kissing each other, has a hard to-do not to throw his fricandeau 
at them. The cosmopolitan of the present day may take all this for granted, but there are 
few so free from insularity or exclusiveness as Mr. Wolfe was, and half the charm of his 
notes is due to his intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men at a time when there was 
really something to talk about. And what times those were! What grit the traveller 
wanted! Journeys in jolting vehicles long drawn out, behind a postillion, whose boots——heroic 
detail—weighed close upon two stone apiece, through scenes and among types from which 
Sterne might have drawn his raw material; girls who dance and sing round the diligence, 
careless that they are posing for the Englishman; the lame man, the old soldier, who walks 
doggedly alongside with a fire smouldering in his heart, and picks up the france thrown to 
him without relaxing his settled frown; the ex-Grenadier, who honoured the Englishman as a 
soldier and loved him as a man, who had fraternised with him in the short hours of an 
armistice, and as a prisoner had shared his captor’s rations. Everywhere, in France, in 
Italy, in Greece, whether floating down the Rhone in a “ coche d’eau,” an omnibus boat, in 
which the only sitting accommodation is supplied by piles of angular pots and pans, or 
stranded in an unknown village after dark to beg a mouthful of food and a truss of straw, or 
afloat in the Gulf of Genoa, running before a gale with the rudder jammed, and the skipper 
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reduced to his last, as‘it was his first, expedient, the national sacré—everywhere Mr. Wolfe 
is alert, good-humoured, full of “go,” observant of men and things, never too tired, or 
hungry, or cross, to add something to his stock of knowledge. 

The French trip was naturally the most prolific of human interest ; but one may pause 
for a moment at our writer’s experiences at Missolonghi (the scene of Byron’s death four years 
later), where we get a picture of the manners and customs, which have made the Turk the 
“sick man” of our generation: “ The traveller arriving for the first time in a Turkish town,” 
says Mr. Wolfe, “ hungry, as I was, curses the deceitful exterior, for on entering he finds a 
‘‘ miserable village, ruinous and shattered sheds, filth in the narrow streets and habitations, 
‘‘ heaps of ordure and stagnant water, sickly and sallow countenances on all sides.” He seeks 
the British Consul up a broken step-ladder which threatens to plunge him at every rung “ into 
“the Augean heap beneath”; on this follows an interview with the functionary—comic in a 
high degree—and subsequently an introduction by him to a Turkish official, who has obviously 
stepped straight out of a burlesque. But, leaving the numerous character sketches unnoticed, 
I must turn to the writer’s method of making his notes. 

It is evident that these diaries are only the summary of the work of the day, carefully 
posted up at night from a mass of jottings in the rough which are not before us. The pages 
are thickly strewn with plans, sections, and elevations, but the actual sketches are few in 
number. The main lines have seemingly been put in pencil with the aid of instruments, and 
then inked in freehand with a crowquill. It is not always clear how far the drawings 
are done from actual measurements—occasionally we come across a note that this or that 
proportion is not quite correct—but most of them, more especially the ground-plans, bear 
every mark of literal accuracy. The figures which, now and again, appear on the plans 
refer, as a rule, not to dimensions but to proportions. In some cases Mr. Wolfe refers 
to the use of the camera lucida, but if he had used it habitually he would hardly have 
mentioned it. A glance at the book will show that in any case he had a happy knack of 
giving the effect of a building under a pleasant aspect without any attempt to treat it in 
anything but the most simple and most truthful way, but his artistic sense always makes itself 
felt, and perhaps even more sensibly in the few sketches of scenery which one comes 
across here and there. To visit Genoa, let us say, or Vicenza under his guidance would be a 
liberal education in itself, and I had almost expressed the regret that he had never made a 
book from these volumes, but in that little word ‘‘ made” lies the whole essence of the matter. 
These notes, neither written for publication nor edited, possess a naiveté and a spontaneity 
which are half their charm. 


*.* In a letter which accompanied the gift above noticed Mr. Wolfe Barry [H.4.], C.B., wrote: 
* Apart from the merits of the diaries as descriptions and criticisms accompanied by special and 
‘ careful measurements, it seems to me that they might be useful as indicating, to the present race of 
‘ architectural pupils, the large amount of study undertaken by the generation of architects which 
‘included Professor Cockerell, Professor Donaldson, my father, Mr. Wolfe, and others of the same 
“‘ date, in order to equip themselves for their profession.’”’ Mr. Barry puts the date of the folio sketch- 
books at about 1818-20, and states that his godfather, Mr. J. L. Wolfe, visited France about the time 
of the occupation of Paris by the Allies after Waterloo, and refers some of the entries under France in 
the diaries to this date. The handwriting in the notebooks is very small, and the ink so faded as to 
render it at times scarcely legible; but the task of deciphering the manuscript is forgotten in the 
interest aroused by the perusal of these delightful itineraries. A tiny quill, with which doubtless 
many of the entries were penned, still reposes in a receptacle of one of the notebooks, where it was 
placed by the traveller, one may assume, seventy odd years ago. 
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9, Conpurr STREET, Lonpon, W., 6th Doc. 1894. 


CILRONICLE. 


District Surveyors in London. 

The General Meeting, held on the 8rd inst., 
was but scantily attended, considering the import- 
ance of the question under discussion. Sir John 
Hutton, Chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil, Mr. Richard Roberts and Dr. Longstaff, also 
members of that Council, wrote expressing regret 
at their inability to be present. Mr. Roberts 
thought it of the utmost importance to main- 
tain the status of the District Surveyors. Dr. 
Longstaff, whose sympathetic views were clearly 
put, was of opinion that the present London 
Council would not, in its last days, deviate from 
the policy adopted six years ago. Mr. Carée’s 
introduction to the discussion was attentively 
listened to, and the President expressed most 
emphatically entire agreement with him — that the 
matter should be discussed without any acerbity. 
It was probable, said the President, that on many 
points in which the views of the County Council 
were not exactly in accord with those of the 
Institute it was not from any wish to be difficult 
or nasty—if he might use that expression—but 
from ignorance of what was really the best and 
most politic course. 

“The Dictionary of Architecture.” 

At the final meeting of the subscribers to the 
Architectural Publication Society held on the 11th 
May 1898, when the Society was dissolved conse- 


quent on the completion of The Dictionary of 


Architecture, they appointed a committee, consist- 
ing of Professor Hayter Lewis, Professor Aitchison, 
and Mr. Maevicar Anderson, with authority to deal 
with the balance of funds at disposal, by presenting 
£100, or such larger sum as might be available, 
to Mr. Wyatt Papworth, and applying the remain- 
ing balance of about £60 in such manner as the 
Committee might find to be agreeable to Mr. Arthur 
Cates, who had acted throughout as Hon. Secretary 
to the Architectural Publication Society. 
Subsequent to that meeting additional sales of 
The Dictionary were effected through the activity 
of Mr. Cates, with the result that the Committee 
were able to ask Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s acceptance, 


as it proved only shortly before his death, of a 
cheque for £200. This they did with the greatest 
pleasure, feeling that, at the best, anything they 
could offer must be but a very inadequate recogni- 
tion of his devoted and self-sacrificing labours in 
the cause of The Dictionary of Architecture, which 
had extended over so many years. 

The Committee, having ascertained what would 
be agreeable to Mr. Cates, have fulfilled the re- 
maining portion of the charge committed to them 
in the manner indicated in the following corre- 
spondence :-— 

5th November 1894. 

Dear Mr. Cares,—It is our pleasing duty to remind you 
of the resolutions which were unanimously adopted at the 
final meeting of the subscribers to the Architectural 
Publication Society held on the llth May 1893, 
whereby we were appointed a Committee with power to 
appropriate so much of the balance of the funds as could 
ye safely employed, after allowing for possible expenses, 
in such manner as we might find to be most agreeable to 
yourself, in recognition of the very great services which 
you rendered in securing the completion of The Dictionary 
of Architecture. In pursuance of such resolutions, we 
have had the ornamental silver plate made which you 
selected, and we have now the pleasure of handing it to 
you as a permanent memorial of your energetic labour and 
invaluable assistance in connection with that great work, 
but for which it is more than doubtful if it would ever have 
been completed.— We are, &c., T. Hayrern Lewis; G, Arrcnt- 
son; J. Macvican ANDERSON, 

To Arthur Cates, Esq. 


12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
5th November 1894. 

Dear Sirs,—I much appreciate the kind manner in 
which you have carried out the resolution of the sub- 
scribers to the Architectural Publication Society of the 11th 
of May 1893, and the handsome ornamental silver plate--—- 
in which you have embodied it—this evening received, with 
your flattering letter of presentation of this day’s date. 

I have but one regret, which is that our friend Wyatt 
Papworth, with whom I had worked for so many years to- 
wards bringing The Diclionary of Architecture to a conclu- 
sion, has not survived to have taken part in this final act. 

Pray accept my warm thanks for what you have done 
herein, and believe me, yours very truly, 

Professor 7. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. > 

Professor George Aitch ison, A.R.A.; 

J. Macvicar Anderson, Esq. 


ArtutrR CATES. 


The Philz-Assouan Dam Project [Vol. I. pp. 573, 605). 

In The Times of the 27th ult. was published 
the official memorandum upon the proposed modi- 
fication in the Assonan Dam project, drawn up by 
Mr. W. KE. Garstin, Under-Secretary of State in 
the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. In 
deference to the protests so emphatically entered 
against the original scheme, the Ministry have 
reconsidered the whole matter in detail, with a 
view to such modifications as will tend to reconcile 
the interests of Egypt and of science and 
archeology. Dealing first with the objection that 
the Assouan Cataract is not the only possible site 
for the purpose to be found north of Wady Halfa, 
the memorandum states that the Government 
engineers and the Technical Commission ap- 
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pointed to report upon the project, after minute 
investigation, have arrived at the conclusion that, 
owing to the nature of the river-bed and the 
formation of the rock, Assouan is the only site 
north of the Second Cataract at which it would 
be safe to construct a work of the magnitude 
proposed. Kalabsha and Silsila,* suggested as 
alternative sites, have both been condemned, from 
the point of view of hydraulic engineering, by Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Signor Forricelli, who con- 
stitute the majority of the Technical Commission. 
Objectors argued that suitable sites possibly 
existed south of Wady Halfa; that no detailed 
survey of the river above the Second Cataract had 
ever been made. Judging, however, from Sir 
John Fowler’s plans, the result of close surveys 
which he had made between Wady Halfa and 
Dongola a few years back, for the purpose of the 
projected railway to Khartoum, the only possible 
site would be at the Cataract of Hanneh, or at the 
Khaibar Gate ; but this is in such close proximity 
to Dongola that it would be necessary to retake 
the town from the Mahdists before work could even 
be commenced. 

Another point—even if a dam and reservoir 
were made to the south of the Second Cataract, it 
would still be imperative, by reason of the waste 
which would ensue in the long reach of river down 
which the water must travel before arriving at 
the point of delivery, to construct a second dam 
and a second reservoir north of this place, and 
consequently near to the point where the water 
must be delivered for irrigating purposes. The 
technical experts consider, indeed, that, whatever 
may be done elsewhere, the construction of a 
reservoir dam at the Assouan Cataract is an abso- 
lute necessity if the scheme of water storage is to 
be carried out at all. 

The modified scheme is of the nature of a com- 
promise, and the Government hope that it will 
satisfy the scientific world, while, at the same time, it 
will advance the interests of Egypt. The new pro- 
posal is to construct a dam at Assouan with its 
crest eight metres (26 feet) lower than was origin- 
ally projected. Though less water will be stored, 
a sufficient supply will be provided for either 
Middle or Lower Egypt separately, but not for 
their combined areas. When the region to the 
south has been explored, a second reservoir can 
be provided to supply the rest of Egypt. If the 
new scheme be adopted, portions only of the 


island of Philw will be submerged, and the rest of 


the Nubian monuments will escape untouched. The 
main buildings of the temples will be entirely 
above high-water level, and measures can be taken 
for the protection of the smaller temples, which 
would otherwise be inundated. The artistic beauty 
of the group, Mr. Garstin admits, must, to a 
certain extent, be impaired; but in a land so full 


* See Plan of the Nile, 
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of interesting relics it is impossible to carry out 
any great public work without interfering in some 
degree with one or other of them. 

In order to minimise any possible loss to science 
which might accrue from the construction of the 
reservoir, the Government propose to carry out an 
archeological and scientific investigation of the 
whole of Nubia. During the coming winter topo- 
graphical surveys will be made and plans prepared, 
the true bearings of the temples fixed, and the 
preliminary plans of all sites completed. The 
Egyptian Government will then invite the Euro- 
pean scientific societies to depute certain of their 
members to come to Egypt and complete the 
work of investigation. 


Ancient Paintings : a Competition. 


With a view to draw attention to the importance 
of preserving what is aptly designated, the most 
conspicuous part of the national patrimony, the 
Italian Minister for Education has issued a circu- 
lar, dated 1st ult., pointing out the serious injury 
often occasioned to ancient paintings by empirical 
treatment, and offering a prize of 300 lire (£120) 
for the best Essay on the technique of painting, 
fresco, encaustic, tempera, &c., and on the results 
which have been obtained by investigations into 
the materials and processes used in these different 
kinds of painting. The essays, which must be 
sent in to the Public Education Department 
(Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione), Rome, not 
later than the 80th June 1895, will be adjudicated 
upon by a Government Commission (Giunta 
superiore di belle arte), assisted, if necessary, by 
scientific experts. The subject is an interesting 
one, and there seems no reason why British 
architects who have studied the question should not 
engage in the competition. 


Additions to the Library. 


Since the last issue of the JouRNAL, when there 
was occasion to note the addition of Herr Adolf 
Erman’s Aegypten to the Library, there have 
been received from the publishers two books of 
scarcely less interest to students of Egyptology. 
The first of these isa translation by M. L. McClure 
of Professor Maspero’s Les Origines, under the 
title of The Dawn of Civilisation—Egqypt and 
Chaldea (London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge). Professor Sayce, who has edited 
this English edition, claims that it may be re- 
garded as the most complete account of ancient 
Egypt that has ever yet been published. The 
second volume in question is A History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times to the 16th Dynasty, 


by Dr. Flinders Petrie, Professor of Egyptology 


in University College [London: Messrs. Methuen 
& Co.]. This volume is the first of a proposed 
series which is intended to embrace the whole 
dynastic history of Egypt down to modern times— 
an equally detailed history of the art, civilisation, 
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or literature of Egypt being of too vast a scope to 
be included. 

Mr. T. Mellard Reade [/’.} has presented his 
pamphlet, The Dublin and Wicklow Shelly-Drift, 
which appeared originally in the Proceedings of 
the Liverpool Geological Society [Liverpool: C. 
Tinkling & Co.}. 

The Occasional Papers of the Association of 
Surveyors of the Royal Engineer Establishment 
and other Civil branches of the Public Service 
(July 1894) are contributed by various writers on 
Barrack Construction, Contracts, Iron Buildings, 
Maltese Methods of Building, and the Ventilation 
of Buildings. Some Notes on the Ornamental 
Treatment of Bricks and Iron in New South 
Wales and The Relative Position of the Archi- 
tect, Engineer, and Builder in Modern Works 
are the titles of a couple of Papers in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Engineering Association of New 
South Wales (vol. viii., 1893). The Jowrnal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute (vol. xlv.), Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers (vol. 
exviii.), Proceedings of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers (1894, No. 2), Transactions of the 
Canadian Society of Civil Engineers (vol. vii., 
part 2), and the Journal of the Japanese Society 
of Architects have also been received. 

So many Papers of especial interest to archi- 
tects are included in the recently received Pyo- 
ceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects and 
World’s Congress of Architects, held at Chicago 
on 31st July and 1st August of last year [published 
by the Board of Directors, A.I.A.], that a list of 
their titles, which are not conveniently tabulated 
in the book, may be given here. The Papers 
appear in the following order :— 

The Organisation of the Wovrld’s Columbian Exposition, 

by D. H. Burnham, Director of Works (p. 133). 

The Construction of the Buildings, Bridges, &e., at the 

Exposition, by E. C. Shankland, Chief Engineer (p. 146). 
The Landscape Architecture of the Exposition, by F. L. 

Olmsted, Landscape Architect (p. 160). 

Public Competition of Architecture, by J. Guadet (p. 175). 
The Transportation Department of the Exposition, by W. 

H. Holcomb (p. 186). 

The Building of the Power Plant at the Exposition, by 

Charles F. Foster (p. 193). 

The World’s Fair Electrical Plant, by R. H. Pierce (p. 200). 
Acoustics in Architecture, by A. F. Oakey (p. 217). 
Architecture in Apartment Buildings, by F. A. Bocage 

(p. 223). 

Economic Conditions of Architecture in America, by Barr 

Ferree [Hon. Corr. M.] (p. 228). 

The Growth of Characteristic Architectural Style in the 

United States, by H. Van Brunt (p. 242). 

Ethics in Architecture, by A. J. Bloor (p. 254). 
A rege of Recent Plumbing Practice, by Glenn Brown 

». 263). 

a Practice of the United States Govern- 

ment, by J. O’Rourke (p. 274). 

On the Use of Colour in Architectural Design, by H. L. 

Warren (p. 281). 

Foundations of High Buildings, by W. R. Hutton (p. 291). 
Fireproof Construction, by P. B. Wight (p. 302). 


Statutory Regulations, by W. W. Carlin (p. 313). 
The Aération of Cities and their Buildings, by E. T. 

Potter (p. 318). 

Architectural Engineering, by T. C. Clarke (p. 325). 
Library Buildings, by J. L. Smithmeyer (p. 336). 
Influence of Building Laws on Architecture, by C. H. 

Blackall (p. 344). 

Defensive Association, by T. M. Clark (p. 350). 
Superintendence in Architecture, by R. W. Gibson (p. 356). 
Engineering in Architecture, by L. De C. Berg (p. 362). 
The Condition of Architecture in Japan, by J. Conder [F’.] 

(p. 365). 

Cohesive Construction—Past, Present, and Future, by 

R. Guastavino (p. 382). 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association have 
forwarded the second volume of their 7'rans- 
actions. The numerous interesting and useful 
Papers are supplemented by excellent illustra- 
tions. The Transactions (vol. xxvii., part 1) of 
the Surveyors’ Institution contains the Opening 
Address of the President, Mr. Thomas Chatfeild 
Clarke [F'.]. 

Errata.—In Professor Aitchison’s remarks on Mr. 
Gratton’s Paper, printed on p. 61, 2nd col., “ paronazze to” 
is a misprint for the marble known as “ pavonazzetto”’ ; 
and “ Miss Burke ” was intended for the well-known marble 
workers, Messrs. Burke and Co. 


KEVIEWS. XVII. 
(50.) 

TRADE UNIONISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 80. Lond. and New York, 1894. Price 18s. 
(Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Low, 
London.} 

Industry and Property: A Plea for Truth and Honesty 
in Economics, and for Liberty and Justice in Social 
Reform. Be ing a discussion of present-day Labour pro- 
blems, with proposals for their solution, Counsels to 
employers and employed, and Warnings to statesmen, 
politicians, and social reformers. By George Brooks. 
2 vols. 80. 1894. Price 21s. [Published by the Author, 
Melis Lodge, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Lord Bacon has it that one of the ancient philo- 
sophers was asked in what a wise man differed 
from a fool, and that he answered, “Send them 
“both naked to those who know them not, and 
“vou shall perceive.’’ Now, this would afford as 
good a test to-day as it apparently did two thou- 
sand years ago; but if the newest philosophy be 
allowed to change the face of the world no such 
question will elicit any such answer in England a 
hundred years hence. Men will then be neither 
philosophers nor wise ; all will be fools. This is 
the reading between the lines of The History of 
Trade Unionism; this is the text of the sermon 
on Industry and Property. The ideal of even 
the good modern workman, if he be a trade- 
unionist, is not to attain perfection, but to lower 
himself so that he may be the equal of the worst 
of his co-workers. One of the objects, one of the 
results, of improved education is to level up; but 
in order to attain ends which are often not attained 








after a lifetime or several lifetimes of struggle, the 
so-called working-man is advised to level down, 
not so much to prevent genius getting ahead of 
folly as to prevent the really good workman from 


earning more money than the really bad one. 
To carry the argument to its logical conclusion, 
to realise the heaven of Socialism it invokes, the 


Peels, the Gladstones, the Balfours, the Salisbury, 
the Rosebery, and the Devonshire of a future 
generation must sink, not only to the level of the 
‘“* working-man,’’ but to the level of the most in- 
competent of his class. ‘The farce of Fraternity, 
the dream of Equality, are serious suggestions 
compared with this. Frenchmen at least aspire to 
realise a constitutional period—and constitutions 
are as quickly made on the other side of the 
Channel as a new play or a new fashion—when 
every citizen will be a Colbert, a Lafayette, or an 
Alexandre Dumas; but the Unionist working- 
man of Eneland and his Socialist advisers aim at 
reducing everyone, good, bad, and indifferent, 
wise, great, and wealthy, to the supremely happy 
condition of a fool with a vote. So, at least, it 
may be assumed. But is the assumption true ? 
It is difficult to believe that Trade Unionism 
and Socialism are so intimately allied, so com- 
pletely part and parcel of each other, as to render 
it impossible at no remote period for the inha- 
bitants of these islands to be mostly wise men, 


rather than the fools of Carlyle’s caustie wit—if 
the three authors of the two: works on the re- 
viewer's table will pardon an opinion so contrary 
to the views they publish or express. 


The first of these is a book of 574 tavo pages, 


l teeming with 


closely printed, full of facts, ( 

evidences of inquiry and research—somewhat dry 
reading at the best, and probably tiresome to those 
who know of Trade Unionism mainly from reports 
in the newspapers of strikes and combinations by 
so-called “ working-men,”’ and of lock-outs by so- 


called “ masters.’””’ But the book is the only 
complete work on the subject of which it treats, 
and it is a monument of industry. Indeed, th 
hand of a reviewer is stayed by the thought of 
how much patient labour has been expended upon 
it; and in his desire to do justice to its authors 
he dismisses perhaps from his mind another 
thought, one of regret that so much should hav 
to be told of a movement which has endured so 
long and produced so little, when compared with 
the concurrent progress, both educational and 
social, of human kind, not in our own country 
alone, but throughout the world. The first chap- 
ter of the book treats of the Origins of Trade 
Unionism ; the second, of the struggle for exist- 
ence among the poorer classes during the first 
quarter of this century ; the third, of the revolu- 
tionary period which was illumined by the passing 
of the great measure of Reform in 18382; the 
fourth, of the “ New Spirit and the New Model”’ 
between the years 1843-1860 ; the fifth, of ‘The 
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“Junta and their Allies”; the sixth of ‘“ See- 
‘tional Developments’; the seventh, of the Old 
Unionism and the New, between the years 
1875-1879 ; and the eighth, of the Trade Union 
World at the present time. Then there is an 
appendix treating of details, followed by a biblio- 
eraphy of much value. Perhaps a chapter wholly 
devoted to the “Objects”? of Trade Unionism 
would have assisted the outside reader. It 
certainly would have helped a reviewer, and it 
might have afforded food for reflection to the 
professional reader—in other words the trade 
unionist himself. ‘To enlarge, however, upon the 
objects of any movement which may have ruffled 
the course of history is no part of the obligation of 
historians. At the same time a recital of the 
Objects of Trade Unionism might have led to a 
chapter of Results, whereby the outsider aforesaid 
would have gathered from the book a definite 
answer to the query whether such objects and 
such results have been of a high or an intellectual 
character, or the absolute reverse. 

‘The second of the works under review is a very 
remarkable production, dedicated to the Karl of 
Wemyss by the author, “ who has himself sprung 
‘from the labouring classes, and who has their 
‘interests at heart.’”’ He, if readers may judge 
from sundry footnotes, is possessed at his fingers’ 
ends of the facts of Trade Unionism, its aims, 
means, and weapons, as only a journalist in the 
swim or in the running of events as they are 
daily recorded in the public newspapers can possess 
and retainthem. His two volumes are divided into 
four books, with an appendix giving a history of 
the great dock strike of 1889 at the end of the first 
volume. Book I. treats of “ Recent Developments 
‘* of the Labour Movement—Historical.”” Book II. 
treats of “ Proposed Legal and Political Solutions 
‘of Labour Problems, or the Relations of Politics 
‘and Law to Capital and Labour.” Book III. 
treats of “ Proposed Revolutionary and Socialistic 
‘Solutions of Labour Problems, or the Relation 
‘of Democracy to Labour and Property.” Book 
[V. treats of **The True Solution of Labour Pro- 
‘blems, Economical and Moral; or, the Wisdom 
“of Profiting by Past Experience.” The first 
volume, which contains Books |. and IL., was 
published in March 1893, and the second volume 
in November 1894, There is also a cheap edition 
published at two shillings the volume. 

It may be imagined by some that the second of 
the two works under review is introduced with 
a view to offering readers an antidote to poison ; 
but it would be unfair to Mr. and Mrs. Webb to 
label their work ‘ poison”; for, regarded at 
the worst, it is but the history of a_ political 
drug the taking of which they neither advocate 
nor condemn, maintaining throughout an appa- 
rently impartial if not reticent demeanour. The 
author of Industry and Property, on the contrary, 
makes no concealment of his opinions. Mr. 
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Brooks offers the public an undoubted antidote 
to the latest phase of Trade Unionism, which 
he describes as “a bastard of Parnellism.”’ 
He sees no difference between Irish Land 
Leagueism and the Newest Unionism except 
that the former applies itself to agrarian matters, 
the latter to industrial matters, adding that 
the two things are one in spirit, in principle, 
and in aim. <A great many architects will 
probably agree with much that Mr. Brooks, 
the author of this work, has written. As early as 


1865 Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., printed 4 Chapter of 


the History of Strikes * which appeared in Man- 
chester in the form of a letter referring to the diffi- 
culties he experienced with the workmen while 
carrying out the assize courts of that city. In 
1877 Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, read a Paper, 
afterwards published as a pamphlet,* in which he 
called Trade Unionism “the blight on British 
‘‘industries and commerce,’’ whereby it was 
sought to limit the productive power of the country. 
And he asked three questions: Do the Trade 
Union officials sanction (1) the arbitrary restriction 
of the number of apprentices ; (2) the limits of 
the hours of labour, and the payment of a uniform 
rate of wages to all journeymen ; (3) the direct 
discouragement of superior diligence and industry ? 
Now, every chapter of The History of Trade 
Unionism seems to accentuate the fact that Mr. 
Honeyman’s three questions must be all answered 
in the aftirmative. Moreover, Mr. J. Macvicar 
‘Anderson, who was the arbitrator in 1891 between 
the Master-Builders and the Carpenters and Joiners 
of London, and who is quoted by the author of 
Industry and Property, spoke in 1892 to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ¢ as follows :— 

The great question of capital and labour, which engages 
so much attention in the present day, consequent on the 
oft-recurring and disastrous strikes of recent years, is one 
which we architects cannot disregard. Capital and labour 
are alike essential to the execution of our designs. With- 
out them we could produce pictorial representations, but 
not buildings. Hence, the disturbance of amicable rela- 
tions between them vitally affects our interests. Labour 
may be congratulated on the manifest desire now exhibited 
by society to accord to it fair, and even liberal, remunera- 
tion. That this may to some extent be attributed to the 
stand which workmen have by combination and organisa- 
tion made in defence of their interests may be fairly 
conceded. To combination for such legitimate objects no 
reasonabie person can or does object; but when trade 
organisations are used for the purpose of imposing arbitrary 
restrictions on labour, of depriving the workman of his 
right as a free citizen to work how and as he pleases, or of 
arbitrarily reducing the hours of work without a corre- 
sponding diminution in wages, such as may be dictated by 
the law of supply and demand, then it seems to me that 
the real friend of the working-man is not his leader who 
preaches such pernicious doctrines, opposed alike to politi- 
cal economy and common sense, but rather he who bravely 
warns him of blind leaders of the blind, who, be their 
motive what it may, are luring him to inevitable and 


* In the Library. + Also in the Library. 
t The R.IB.A. Journal, Vol. IX. N.S. p. 29. 


certain disaster. When last year I was—as your repre- 
sentative— invited to settle by arbitration the differences 
that then existed between the master-builders and the 
carpenters of London, I did not hesitate when making the 
award to record my conviction that the result of such 
action had been to inflict permanent injury on workmen 
by driving their trade into foreign channels from which it 
was not likely toreturn. That this has occurred there is 
abundant evidence. A significant admission of it was, 
indeed, afforded at the Trade Union Congress held in 
Glasgow in September, when resolutions were proposed 
with the view of moving Parliament to prohibit the 
importation of foreign work and foreign labour. It is true 
that the proposal proved too much even for the Trade 
Union Congress, who betrayed no nervous hesitation in 
adopting any number of resolutions of an advanced 
Socialistic tendency ; but it is none the less a sign of the 
times that such resolutions as I refer to should even have 
been proposed. ‘That the unsound and unwise policy 
pursued by the Trade Unionism of to-day, if persisted in, 
will result in permanently injuring the trade of the 
country I tirmly believe. The agitation for the statutory 
restriction of labour to eight hours, or any number of 
hours arbitrarily fixed, conflicts with the principle of 
freedom which we have always, and rightly, regarded with 
pride; it is repulsive to our inborn feelings, and would 
make slaves of freemen. Man is endowed with energies, 
with mental and physical powers, not that they may 
stagnate by limitation, but that they may be used to the 
utmost in promoting the welfare and comfort of those 
dependent on him, and the consequent prosperity of the 
community. No Trade Union, Parliament, or Power has 
a right to restrain the energy or restrict the will of any 
individual. 


A Trade Union is a continuous association 
of wage-earners for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or improving the conditions of their employ- 
ment: such is the description. The establishment 
of certain trade regulations was the idea origin- 
ally prominent in the minds of the leaders, to 
be followed by the provision of certain similar 
benefits. Take, as an instance, unionists for 
whom members of the Institute obviously enter- 
tain feelings of sympathy. Needless to go back 
to the severe combination laws of the last century 
which were repealed in 1824-25; an event which 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb regard as the most impressive 
in the early history of the movement. At that time 
there existed trade clubs; and in 1831 a few car- 
penters met at their house-of-call in Argyll Street, 
Oxford Street, to form a ‘‘ Metropolitan Trades 
“Union,” which set aside ultimately all Trade 
Union aims and “ expanded into a national organ- 
“jsation for obtaining manhood suffrage.’ In 
1832, seven building trades—joiners, masons, brick- 
layers, plasterers, plumbers, painters, and builders’ 
labourers—combined to form an association called 
the Builders’ Union, or the General Trades Union, 
the object of which was “ to advance and equalise 
“the price of labour in every branch of the trade 
“we admit into this Society,’ as duly chronicled 
in The History of Trade Unionism (p. 111). 
Their grievance was the supplanting of the 
master-mason, the master-carpenter, &c., by the 
general contractor, and one of their principalobjects 
of association was to put down the system of 

N 
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monopolising the hard-earned prot 
business, a system called, they said, 
They thought they were entitled 
their labour (p. 115), and 


of another 
man’s 
“contracting.” ; 
to the whole proce eds of 





that a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
might be secured by the mere sup ssion of the 
capitalist master thus recentl if luced. Little 
has since happened to show that | une artisans 
have abated a jot of their early pretension. Indeed, 
they elaim to have scored ! lh LS7 274 7; tie 
“* Criminal Law Amend t Ac f IS71 was 
“ formally and unconditionally repealed. By the 
= Conspiracy and Protection ot Prope v Act (38 & 


‘* 39 Vie. c. 86), detinite and reasonable limits were 
* set to the application of the law of ¢ 
‘* trade clisputes. The Master and Si ant 
** 1867 was replaced by an Employers: 
“ Act (38 & 89 Vic. ec. 90), 
“ ture which expressed 

“in the law. Henceforth mast 
“came, as employer and employee, 
“parties to a civil contract. ... No act com- 
‘* mitted by a workmen s henceforth 


onspiracy to 
\ct of 
nd Workmen 
nomencla 
fundamental revolution 
rand servant be 


a chanve of 


two equal 


eroup ot 


ze punishable unless the sam 1 individual 
‘‘ was itself a criminal offence. (his was ob 
viously regarded as a direct result of the action 
of Trade Unions, but it might also be regarded 
as an inevitable consequence of education and 
social development. 

The State, it cannot be too often re pe ated, 
introduced the buildine general contractor, that 
State to which the “ workin man has long 


bas thaé 


looked for remedial legislation that 
ment, of whatever political party, to 


eGovern- 
which he 


now offers his vote in exchange for favours to 
come. In the early years of the curr century 
the Government of this y ruined the 
master-artificers, who had been taught their 
respective trades—-who were, in fact, skilled work- 
men—and set up in their stead a_ general 
contractor whose often sole q lit that tim 
consisted in being pecuniary ble to accept 
responsibility for the several small tradesmen and 
artificers he employed, or to whom he sublet 
the various portions of his contract. Thus, a 
capitalist, without acquaintanes with the building 
arts, and bereft of any technical edu tion of the 


kind, became ipso fact illed mason, 
bricklay« : carpente - smith, slat 
building labourer ; 
able as of old to seek work from the er mass of 
found that the only 
labour was confined 


lasterer, and 


and these, instead of being 


soon 


and 


employ rs ge nerally, 
market for their skill 
within a restricted circle of “ Builders and Con- 
“ tractors,”’ prepared to treat with the world of 
employers for works to | l aecordin: 


be exe toa 
ineludit 


cute 


1g ery trade, ata 


gencral specification, 


lump sum. Before then, an architect had to 
treat, not with one general contractor, but with 
eight, nine, or ten small contractors, who were 


master-artificers, whereby he held the position of 
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sole and supreme imaster-of-the-work ; and his 
relations with the real workers in the various 
crafts were constant and direct. This system, 
which prevailed in England during the latter part 
of the last century, is still the rule in Paris and 
throughout France. In this country an architect, 
although his labour in the superintendence of 
works has been undoubtedly lessened, has lost 
the power of control he originally exercised over 
the workmen, such control having passed into 
the hands of a middleman; forming part of a 
Body, relatively few in number, with whom alone 
both the designer-constructor and the executants 
of a new building have now to treat. At the same 
time it would be unjust to say that the State, as 
trustee, was wrong to deal with one organiser who 
could give pecuniary securities rather than accept 
the task of being its own organiser; and thus 
having to treat with a dozen individuals who had 
little, if any, pecuniary security to offer, albeit 
“ood master-workmen of acknowledged integrity. 
Involved in the subject are questions almost im- 
possible to answer problems that time alone can 
solve. 

Some years ago, when Papers on architects and 
workmen were before the Institute, Professor 
Kerr, in one of the best of his many good speeches, 
said,* Gd propos of the latter : 

But what I have personally found is, that the working- 
man of England is very well in his place, and very much 
out of his place. The proper duty of every 
working-man is to be content to remain a working-man 
i from that condition, if he 


Otherwise 


while he is so, but to escape 

can, aS soon as possible Therefore, I view with extreme 
suspicion anything that is founded upon the argument, 
that the working-man typically spoken of is to remain for 
ever in the condition of a working-man. The best advice, 
perhaps, that we can give him, is to try his best to escape 


from that condition. 

But will the Professor say further how the work- 
man, under the system of general contract, is to 
‘escape from the condition of a working-man ”’ ? 
No such escape is easy for him in this country. 
As the dependent of the Builder and Contractor, 
it is not extraordinary that he should, in the 
majority of cases, be bereft of the emulation neces- 
sary to true progress. He is and has long been 
fighting for the possibility of rising to be a master 
himself, even in a small way; and he conducts 
the campaign according to his lights. The build- 
inv workmen’s grievance in this respect is a real 
one, which reacts to the detriment of good build- 
ing and of the building arts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb insist that the Trade Union 
as we know it is not a lineal descendant, nor 
indeed a connection in any way, of the Guild of an 
earlier age. But there was little need to do so. 
The incorporation of trades followed, in the Middle 
Ages, the incorporation of towns. [Keclesiastical 
ambition or military intolerance sometimes fcrced 


* Transactions, 1874-75, p. 71. 
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the burgesses of 2 community into opposition, the 
result being that the monarch on their petition 
granted them a charter the provisions of which 
were based upon the monastic model. The 
burgesses swore to give freely aid and succour to 
one other according to their respective means, 
and never to allow anything to be taken forcibly 
from any one of them. Community after com 
munity obtained such charters, particularly in 
Northern France and Belgium. ‘The artificers 
who exercised their several avocations within the 
confines of an abbey, and were there subject to 
monastic discipline, accepted such discipline as a 
basis of organisation when granted a charter by 
the ruler of the district in which they lived. 
They were thus emancipated from ecclesiastical de- 
pendence. The rules of trade corporations, which 
will be found in a work * of the thirteenth century 
by Estienne Boyleaux, related to the hours of 
work, the number of apprentices and assistants, 
and the exemptions of duty which long service 
allowed, as far as concerned the trades which 
relate to architecture. The corporations, both of 
Paris and London, occupied themselves with the 
training of young men who aspired to be masons, 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, joiners, «ce. ; 
and, as time went on, they imposed the test of 
examination, which is, if not the main, the most 
powerful incentive to study that has yet been 
devised. In the best days of the great City Com- 
panies their halls were centres of education and 
of moral, if not political, discipline. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb do not make this statement, for it has 
nothing whatever to do with the history of Trade 
Unionism. They allege, or at least infer, that in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
combinations of workmen attempted to organise, 
or had organised, opposition to their overseers or 
their masters. hey quote (p.17) from a Petition 
of the Carpenters’ Company in 1681, that ‘ the 
“fundamental ground of incorporating handicraft 
“trades and manual occupations into distinct 
“companies was to the end that all persons using 
‘such trades should be brought into one uniform 
“covernment, and corrected and regulated by 
“expert and skilful governors under certain rules 
“and ordinances appointed to that purpose ’’; and 
they add, in their own words: “'The powers and 
‘duties of the mediwval gild have been broken 
“up and dispersec.”’ Out of the chaos resulting 
from this dispersal sprang ‘Trade Unionism, one of 
the main causes of which was the divorce of the 
worker from the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction (p. 85); and another, the monopoly en- 
joyed by the skilled handicrafts (p. 75). 

In Vhe History of Trade Unionism there is 
only one instance, unless the reviewer has tripped 
in his search, of any attempt or desire on the part 
of trade-unionists to include education among the 


In the British Museum Library. 
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objects of their movement, and this appears to 
have been at once dismissed as a chimera or a 
dream. To improve the quality or character of 
workmanship, to teach apprentices how to excel 
in a particular craft, to hold up as worthy of emu- 
lation the ancient or the medieval stone and 
rubble work, the brickwork of the Reformation and 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the plaster work of the 
brothers Adam, is no part of the functions of the 
Trade Union Civil Service. Nor has the quality 
of building work advanced. There is not a public 
monument in London erected during the last fifty 
years which can be honestly described as contain- 
ing better work, in all trades, than Sir William 
Chambers’s Somerset House. Then, as to rapidity 
of execution, take the opinion of an expert like 
Mr. Leaning. In a letter to The Times (20th 
November 1894) this gentleman said: 

The use of the word in connection with 
building operatives is profoundly absurd. To compare 
their condition with that of those unfortunates who make 
shirts for a penny, or who are herded together in close 
rooms for very long hours, working at starvation wages, is 
even amusing. A complete absence of hurry at his work 
is the conspicuous quality of the builder’s workman. 

The contidence engendered in the werkman’s mind by 


the triumphs of the Trade Unions has made him lazie1 


* sweating ”’ 


than ever before. syste matic loitering is common. rhe 
labourer with a hod filled with bricks shoots them out 
again as he hears the first stroke of the dinner hour, and 


the carpenter driving a nail leaves it half driven. As a 
work costs much more than it did but a few 
years ago. Brickwork which ‘3 per rod for 
labour often costs £5 and sometimes £8; other prices are 
rising in proportion. Moreover, strikes or threats of strikes 
occur on very small or no provocation. 

If the Trade Unions insisted on a * standard” 
well as a “standard”? rate of wages one might be com 
forted, but the only qualification for membership is the 
payment of a subscription. 

The employment of men . Without the intervention 
of a contractor would aggravate these evils. Moreover, it 
is well known that no public body which directly employs 


consequence, 


cost about 


man as 


labour obtains as much work from mechanics as does a 
private employer. Add to this the fact that directors of 
labour know that the difference between 5 per cent. profit 
and 5 per cent. loss on a building contract is dependent 
almost entirely on the quality of management and super- 
and the value of these forecasts of efticiency and 
economy may be easily estimated. 

All « xpe rience contributes to prove that no public body 
ean do work as che aply as an outside contractor, and all 
the weight of expert opinion is on that side of the question. 


Vision, 


Mr. Leaning, be it observed, above speaks of 
the “ triumphs of the Trade Unions’’; and he is 
opposed to the abolition of the middleman, the 
capitalist-contractor, whom he will not consent to 
call a sweater so far as the building trades are 
concerned, adding that the exceptional favour 
shown to those trades, at the instance of the 
Trade Unicns, is and must be at the expense of 
all other classes. Herein lies one of the secrets 
of the newest philosophic system; and what was 
said by a correspondent of The Times nearly seven- 
teen years ago is even truer to-day than it was 
then. “A Sufferer’’ wrote (9th January 1878) : 
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The British workman fights with a feather bed always 
ready for him to fall upon. Let things come to the worst, 
there is the legion of utterly mismanaged charitable insti 
tutions, with outdoor relief, in the back That 
myriads of strong and skilful men should be under such a 
spell that they must knock off and go about with their 
hands in their pocke ts at the orders fr some mysterious 





junta is ridiculous enough, but hardly more ridiculous 


than the collateral and highly significant fact of large 
populations and classes in which the very law of existence 
is for the father of the family to spend every sixpence he 
earns, with the certainty that his wife and children are 





safe in the hands of the gentry and clergy, vying for the 
honour and merit of their maintenance. It is not too 
much to say that there are whole towns, handsome suburbs, 
residential districts, beautiful watering-places, in which 
innumerable families of women and children are entirely 
fed, clothed, educated, and even housed by their * betters,”’ 
while the husbands are rejoicing in perpetual bachelo1 


or anybody else under such cir 
of society may seem rotten enough, but as it affords the 
opportunity of cheerful 1 and society to the 
collectors and contributors of charitable funds it com- 
mends itself all round. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert’s ‘‘ Revolt of the Rich,”’ 
wittily shadowed forth in The Times (4th October 
1894), and largely quoted in the second volume 
of Industry and Pr perty (p. 513, vol. ii.), is by 
no means premature. Of this, Mr. Brooks thinks 
that “intelligence and property can hold their 


hood. What is there to hinder a strike against a master 
h ci mstanc Such a basis 








“ own under any system if they like to put forth 
“ their power, and there is nothing to fear as 
‘ 


‘yegards the future of England if the educated 
‘and propertied classes will simply do their duty. 
“  .. The forces of intelligence are not van- 
“ quished yet ; nor are the resources of reason and 
‘* morality exhausted.” 

The trade-unionist who is religiously convinced 
that, by doing half a day’s work and receiving a 
day’s wages for it, he is benefiting his weaker col- 
league will doubtless candidly admit that the 
Sufferer whose letter is quoted above also has a 
erievance. The trade-unionists who decline, for 
conscience’ sake, to discriminate between a wise 
man anda fool. in prosaic language between a 
competent and an inco petent workman— and 
combine in order that each may receive the same 
wages, will probably extend their condolence to the 
said Sufferer, with the comforting assurance that 
it is the Sufferer’s own fault. Why does not the 
Sufferer also abase himself? Why not share and 
share alike with his poorer brethren — poorer in an 


intellectual, a social, and a pecuniary sense ? 
State Socialism is the Unionist remedy for a Suf- 
ferer’s grievance. There is no question now of 
dividing the lands of the rich among the poor—a 
proposal of which Cobden was accused, and which 
he repudiated —but of vesting the whole surface of 
these islands in the State which is to be admin- 
istered by functionaries who, to be logical, will be 
individually not less foolish and impecunious than 


the rest of the community. It is worth while, 
therefore, to study some of the practical results of 
such methods. Mr. Brooks gives some in the 





third Book of Industry and Property, which is 
entitled * Warnings from History and Expe- 
“rience: the Failure of Socialism.’ Not the least 
interesting is a Socialist scheme started in a terri- 
tory of a quarter of a million of acres in South 
America called ‘“*‘ New Australia ’”’ (p. 117, vol. i1.). 
Barely a year ago, another attempt to establish, 
by circular and prospectus, a new Utopia, under 
the name of “ Freeland,’’ on some unoccupied 
highlands in the interior of Equatorial Africa 
(p. 121, vol. ii.) was commenced, and it is stated 
that the process of forming this ideal community 
is still going on. But all the Socialistic experi- 
ments described by Mr. Brooks have failed. 
“ Because,’ he says, “they have taken no ac- 
‘count of the simplest facts and factors of human 
‘nature; because they have refused to recog- 
‘nise that prosperity is built upon freedom, and 
‘that if that foundation is removed the super- 
‘ structure must crash down ; because they have 
‘set themselves to do battle with the great law 
“that what the individual earns, the individual 
“must own and enjoy.’”’ He might have added: 
Because the law of the Survival of the Fittest 
has, until very recent years, been the universal 
law, even among the most civilised communities ; 
and because, in spite of the “ State,”’ or any other 
Tyranny or Domination, aristocratic or democratic, 
it is likely to remain so while the British Empire 
continues to hold its own in the world. 

When a few Englishmen, in search of fame or 
fortune, find themselves face to face with hostile 
Asiatics or savage Africans—when one gets a 
bullet in his heart, and another lies wounded, a 
third rushes at the foe, determined to help his 
mates, or avenge them, and die. That was, and still 
is, the custom of all classes of the English race ; 
and the knowledge of this fact among the peoples 
of India has more to do with the success of our 
rule over Hindustan than the untravelled workman 
is aware. Or, again, in places nearer home, when 
a storm is raging on the coast, and out at sea there 
are ships flying signals of distress, the Lifeboat is 
launched, and hardy sailors—lifelong comrades, 
brothers, fathers, and sons struggle with each 
other to get aboard, share the honours of the 
rescue, and participate in the rewards. Such 
scenes may be witnessed in all seasons, all round 
the British Isles. But the motives and_ the 
aims which inspire brave men to noble deeds 
are of a different kind from those which, to all 
appearances, animate the trade-unionist. If work 
has to be done, all the men of his trade must 
begin and leave it at the same moment; all must 
be paid alike ; all must strike work and consent to 
remain idle for unlimited periods if one or two, or 
a few, are agerieved. So, if the unionist is to 
run any risk, all his immediate comrades must 
share it. Say that the French have landed and 
are marching on London, and that there is a cry 
for men. Say that, on appealing to one, he asks 
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for more money and fewer fighting hours ; that 

another has a sick headache, or another a wife 

who keeps him with her earnings ; and that there- 
fore they cannot come: the unionists of their 
trade are bound to support them, and retire. That 
they would not do so in the hour of national 
danger is certain ; but it does not alter the prin- 
ciple under which the ‘‘working-man”’ acts on 
behalf of his trade. Encouraged by the advisers 
he alone trusts, he fights the battle of life under 
the banners of the lowest, the least skilled, and 
the most unfit. 

(O1.) 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Specifications for the use of Surveyors, Architects, Enji- 
“neers, and Builders. By J. Leaning, F.S.I., Author of 
“Quantity Surveying,” “The Duties of a Clerk of 
“ Works,’ &c. Sm. 80. Lond. 1894. Price As. 

Vessrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., St. Dunstan’s 

House. Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London. 

This handbook contains a great deal of informa- 
tion, indexed, and is itself an index to the require- 
ments of a specification writer. It is written to a 
creat extent from a quantity surveyor’s point of 
view, and contains traces on numerous pages of its 
origin. There are a few errata which illustrate how 
difficult it is to pass a technical work through the 
press and explain the preference which surveyors 
have for lithography over letterpress. 

The basis of a specification written on this 
pattern is the dimension paper. Its preparation 
is the conversion of the dimensions into instruc- 
tions to the builder. An arch:tect’s specification 
is the conversion of the information conveyed in 
the drawings into such instructions, and the archi- 
tect finds when he comes to write his descriptions 
that he must go through the whole of his design 
in a fresh frame of mind, After building up his 
structure on paper with assumptions of support 
and connections, he has to pull the whole to pieces, 
aud to be sure that there are no assumptions and 
nothing forgotten. 

Year by year more is expected from the writer 
of a specification, and not always are the expecta- 
tions fulfilled. In the * twenties” a specification 
for a church was contained in three pages of 
print. In the “fifties”? ten pages of demy was 
sufficient for a mansion. They were written in 
general terms; there could be no mistake about 
the meaning of the drawings; the terms used had 
but one signification ; the architects intended to 
use the ordinary materials available in the dis- 
trict; the mode of working the material and the 
nature of the design were what were generally 
employed. Since then every word has been 
wrested to mean a better or a poorer class of work, 
and the specification is required to draw the line 
hetween them; the drawings furnished have in 
many cases been insufficient or unfinished, and 
the specification has had to make up for the 
deficiencies in them; medieval, obsolete, and 
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foreign modes of construction have been intro- 
duced, and the production of every material has 
been varied in quality and in accessibility. Each 
of these points is a further tax upon the specifi- 
cation writer, who has to meet both the require- 
ments of the clerk of works and the ingenuity of 
the contractor. 

There is one point on which perhaps hardly 
enough stress is laid in this work —the import- 
ance of evenness in descriptions. If one part is 
much elaborated, all should be worked up to a 
similar pitch, otherwise the absence of detail will 
be taken advantage of in one trade, or the exclu- 
sion of one item assumed from the mention of 
another. There is great temptation to a writer of 
a specification to put in all he knows on one sub- 
ject, while he may be led to slur over another from 
want of equable knowledge. The apportionment 
of suitable detail is an art pertaining to the pro- 
fession. 

The author does well to enforce the importance 
of the use of simple sentences. The most import- 
ant noun should be got into the sentence as soon 
as possible. One does not know till they have been 
tested by the oblique views of a foreman and of a 
clerk of works how far other than the intention of 
the writer, phrases may be contorted to express. 

As to the combination of specification and 
quantities in one document, which on page 4 the 
author deprecates, he would, on inquiry, find that 
there are archi-ects of large practice, and not all 
practitioners in the country, who prefer an anno- 
tated bill of quantities, when such bill forms part 
of the contract, to two separate documents each of 
creat length and not arranged in the same order. 
It may be thought by many that the use of a 
printed form of general specification, to be altered 
by the writer to suit the particular case, would 
facilitate the operation. It is feared that this is 
not the case. The number of sentences which can 
be re-used without altcration is (except the head- 
ing clauses of the trades) very small, and many 
errors and difficulties may be traced to such a 
source. To write a specification which shall be 
correct is possible, if the building be a new one ; 
to adapt such a document to an altered plan, or to 
suit ‘‘ variations after the reception of tenders,” 
and to make no error, is, in the opinion of those 
who have tried it, hardly within the faculty of the 
best specification writer. 

Most of the advice given by the author will be 
found of great service, and is evidently the result 
of large experience. There is, however, on page 9 
an intimation that if alternatives are given in a 
specification, the selection should rest with the 
architect. Alternative materials are usually only 
given when the writer is unacquainted with the 
materials available in the locality, and in such 
cases, if two descriptions are given, the builder 
knowing the locality should have the opportunity 
of selection. THos. M. Rickman, 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS IN LONDON. 

THE RECENT FALLING OFF OF CANDIDATES IN THE 
STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR. BY W. D, CARGOE [f’.], M.A, 


F.S.A. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, —No apology is, 
feel, needed in asking your attention to this very 
important subject. You, Sir, very aptly alluded 
to it in your opening Address of this Session. It 
has been quite recently under discussion in Com- 
mittee Room No. 13 of the House of Commons, 
and our attention has been ably and concisely 
directed to it by Mr. T. H. Watson in the issue of 
the JouRN \Lof Sth November. No words of mine 
can increase the interest which we all must feel 
in the appointment of the very best men and best 
architects who can be found to fill these very im- 
portant oftices. My purpose in addressing you is 
to lay before you, in order to open a discussion, 
certain statistical facts, and I desire to ask for a 
frank expression of views upon these facts. 

[ought to say that my only qualifications for 
the choice which has fallen upon me at the 
instanee of the Council are doubly negative. I 
am neither a District Surveyor, nor am I a mem- 
ber of the Statutory Board of Examiners. | 
approach the subject from an entirely independent 
point of view, merely that of a practising architect ; 
and I would desire to point out to those members 
of the London County Council who have 
honoured us with their presence, and whom we 
cordially welcome here to-night, that it is the pub- 
lic, and we architects, and also the builders, who 
are the servants of the public, who are most affected 
by this question. I believe that the moment we 
approach the question— asit wasmainly approached 
(or rather turned out of its true course) in the 
recent House of Commons Committee—from the 
point of view of the emoluments of the District 
Surveyors, we are apt, as the Committee did, to 
eet away from the proper track. 

Given that a proper method is secured for the 
appointment of the best qualified men to act in an 
efticient manner as District Surveyors, I believe 
that the question of emoluments will settle itself 
satisfactorily to all parties. Some four years ago 
a discussion took place in this room and in the 
press as to whether or not a greater latitude and 
wider discretionary powers should be given to the 
District Surveyors. That matter is now settled 
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for us under the new Act, and I may briefly state 
a few instances where fresh important powers are 
conferred upon them. 

In several cases—as, for instance, the approval 
of plans under Part V. and the approval of Public 
Buildings (just as formerly)—the District Sur- 
veyor’s judgment can be made subject, by appeal, 
to a higher authority, now the Tribunal of Ap- 
peal ; while in other cases—as in the construction 
of bay or oriel windows—his opinion is subject to 
that of the Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council. I believe that in most cases, to 
save the time and trouble and expense of appeal, 
the District Surveyor is likely to be permitted to 
have the last word in these matters. Nevertheless 
I dismiss them and give others where his discre- 
tionary power is absolute. For example, oak or 
teak in internal walls; bressummers ; chimneys ; 
party-arches over and under public ways; sky- 
signs. ‘The additional importance of securing an 
ample supply of able men is all the more urgent 
than it was before, under these new conditions 
brought about by recent legislation. 

Now let us look at the statistics of the Statutory 
xamination. In 1880, due, I believe, to the action 
mainly of the late Mr. Whichcord, who was backed 
by the late Mr. Street, the following Resolution 
was passed by the Statutory Board : 

‘* That in future the Examination of Candidates 
“ for the office of District Surveyor shall be more 
* strict than it has hitherto been, and that it shall 
‘inelude some test of the Candidate’s skill in 
‘making working drawings.” 

In 1874 a Parliamentary Committee had care- 
fully considered the question as to whether it would 
be advisable to prevent District Surveyors taking 
private practice, and decided against the change. 
In 1890, however, the London County Council 
required all candidates for the appointment of 
District Surveyor to sign a Declaration, from which 
I will read you the main points which concern us: 

I hereby declare that I become a candidate for, and that 
if appointed I will accept, the office on the following under- 
standing; that is to say 

That I will personally discharge the duties of the oftice, 
subject to section 35 of the Metropolitan Building Act 1855. 

That I will give my whole time to the duties of the 
office. 

That I will not during my continuance in oftice (except 
in the discharge of the duties thereof) carry on business as 
an architect, surveyor, or builder, or directly or indirectly 
as a partner or otherwise be interested in such business. 

That I will make no claim for compensation in case a 
diminution of my income shall at any time hereafter arise. 

That I will retire if required to do so on attaining the age 
of 65, or at any date subsequent to my attaining that age. 

Nore.—The Council reserves to itself the exercise of its 
powers of dismissal if the District Surveyor so appointed 
should not act consistently with the understanding above 
set forth in any of the matters referred to therein, or for 
other sufficient reason. 

This resolution was come to after considerable 
discussion on the part of the London County Coun- 
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cil, and with a letter before it from this Institute 
strongly deprecating the proposed change. Mr. 
(now Sir) John Hutton —the then Chairman of the 
Building Act Committee of the London County 
(‘ouncil—based his support of the change mainly 
on the ground of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public with a system which he called “ devilling,” 
and justified his view by quoting a Paper * which 
had been read in this room. 

Now, as the present character of the examina- 
tion was instituted in 1880, it is, I think, fair to 
draw a comparison between the examinations 
which have been held since the institution of this 
Declaration, and the examinations before it. The 
details are shown in the following tables : 


Berore DEcLARATION. 


April October Total 
} Year eee rf 
Entered Passed Entered Passel Entered Pas-ed 
TSS6 13 7 8 6 21 13 
1887 9 4 6 0 15 t 
Isss 11 2 5 2 16 t 
Iss9 13 ' 2 l 15 5 
Tsou 5 5 5 5 
Total 51 22 21 9 72 31 
Arrer DecLaration, 
Isg0 | 3 l 3 | 
ESD | H | 2 l “ 5 2 
Ise 6 | 1 ) 1 1 5 
[S03 { | 2 0 0 4 ? 
[sgt 0 0 2 0 2 0 
Total . 4 8 11 3 25 10 
ScuMMaky. 
Average 
Entered Passed 
Entered Passed 

Examinations before July 1890 72 31 8 3% 
after . » 25 10 27 1} 





The percentage of passed to entered is in the 
first case 43 per cent. and in the second 40 per cent., 
although, speaking from my own experience of 
examinations —which is not small—as a general 
rule with fewer candidates the percentage of passes 
generally rises, for fairly obvious reasons, I think. 
Be this as it may, however, we have the evidence 
before Parliament of Mr. Douglass Mathews, Presi- 
dent of the District Surveyors’ Association, and 
for many years a member of the Examination 
Board. In answer to question 3,906 he stated 
that since the Declaration the candidates had, in 
his opinion, not been quite of the same stamp. 
Perhaps other members of the Board who may be 
present may be able to assist us upon this question, 
so that we may have further material to test the 
force of Mr. Mathews’s surmise that we shall in 
the future be having architects’ assistants or even 
builders’ clerks applying for the post. 

1am now compelled to trench upon a side of 


* Transactions, Vol. VI. N.S., pp. 134-5. 


the question which I would rather leave un- 
touched, for I feel that it is treading upon delicate 
ground, and I must ask you to bear with me in 
doing so. We have to face the fact that not the 
County Councii alone have referred to possible 
abuses under the old Act of 1855. They have 
been alluded to before in this room in more 
special terms, which I am not going to repeat. 
They were alluded to in the recent House of 
Commons Committee in a manner which I refrain 
from characterising, because it seemed to me to 
be done for the obvious purpose of drawing a red 
herring across the path of the genuine inquiry. 
Let the County Council be assured, however, that 
we are ready to go hand in hand with them and 
I am sure I can say the same of the District 
Surveyors’ Association—in any action they may 
take to prevent any possibility of the recurrence 
of abuses, supposing they have ever existed, 
always provided that such action does not impair 
the quality of the men who are appointed to the 
posts, whereby we think it would defeat itself. 

Now, the only abuse, if it be such, which the 
Declaration will check is the relegation of his 
duties on the part of a District Surveyor to a 
clerk. I maintain, and I think it is obvious, that 
if the County Council think that other abuses 
were possible before 1890, they will be more pos- 
sible under the new regulations, if, as is surmised, 
less responsible men are appointed to the posts 
with greatly enhanced discretionary powers. 

But enough of this side of the question. I 
now come to the question of emoluments, ask- 
ing you to bear in mind the remarks I have 
already made upon it. On this head, Mr. Mathews 
again gave us some valuable evidence. For twenty 
years he has been District Surveyor of Stoke 
Newington. For two or three years his fees 
averaged about £500 a year. Last year they were 
£87. We can only congratulate Mr. Mathews 
that he has not had to sign the Declaration, and 
point out to the London County Council that in 
the future, when the old generation has passed 
away, and all the Surveyors are appointed under 
the Declaration, they are likely to have some very 
difficult questions to settle. One foresees such 
contingencies as the constant transposition, amal- 
gamation, and separation of districts and parts of 
districts from year to year, in order to prevent the 
fortunate District Surveyor from becoming rich, 
and his less fortunate neighbours from being on 
the rates. 

Let it be understood that the law upon this 
question is the same now as it was under the Act 
of 1855. The London County Council endea- 
voured to give themselves distinct legal sanction 
for the Declaration by adding the words to the 
clause empowering them to appoint—‘ such ap- 
“ nointment to be subject to such conditions as 
‘** the Council may think fit.”” These words were 
thrown out. On the other hand, the amendment 
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proposed by the Duke of Westminster, which 
would have rendered the Declaration illegal- an 
amendment supported by the Royal Institute, the 
Architectural Association, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, the Associated Landowners, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the Institute of Builders, the 
City, and others —was thrown out. At the same 
time, the Section XXXVII. of the old Act has 
become 144 of the new; this clause not, as is 
generally supposed, preventing a District Surveyor 
practising in his own district, but preventing him 
acting as District Surveyor upon any works which 
are under his private control. 

I have specially referred to this point because I 
have heard the argument used that the present 
action of the London County Council is illegal. 
I do not attempt to express an opinion upon 
the point of law. Undoubtedly, the London 
County Council have the power to make the 
signature of the Declaration compulsory ; and we, 
as a body of professional gentlemen, have no 
desire to suggest that men should not be bound 
by what they have been willing to sign. 

As I have said already, I have come before 
you to state facts, hoping that others more quali- 
fied will be able to lay before the London County 
Council an efticient solution of an undoubtedly 
difficult problem. It is enough to say that there 
is a splendid roll of names of those who have 
honourably filled the office in the past; and when 


so many are still fortunately with us, it would be 


invidious to mention a long list, easy though it 
would be. Let me mention only Sir Digby Wyatt 
and Professor Donaldson as the type of men we 
all desire to see filling these honourable and vastly 
important posts, and I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that you cannot get this type of men 
unless you permit them to take private practice ; 
and not only so, that it will be impossible for you 
to secure a proper and efficient class of men 
except responsible and practising architects deal- 
ing with problems of construction, and working 
under the Act, as well as supervising its opera- 
tion, keeping in touch with evez-recurring, fresh 
methods of design and construction. 

I do not say that safeguards should not be 
found—I think they should— to prevent a District 
Surveyor neglecting his district for the sake of 
his practice. But I infinitely prefer the District 
Surveyor’s clerk, with the competent architect 
over him, to the merely public official which the 
District Surveyor must become under the present 
regulations. 

It would be easy, too, to make definite rules as 
to the status of the assistant clerk, where such is 
required. I think also that there is no doubt 
whatever that a District Surveyor should be abso- 
lutely prevented practising in his own district, 
whether he does so on his own account alone or 
with a partner, and he should be prevented from 
competing for works in his own district. He 
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might, perhaps, be required in his returns to state 
whether he or his assistant attended a_ building 
at each visit reported. 

Reasonable regulations in such direction would 
soon bring back the competition of the candidature 
for the Statutory Examination to its former level, 
and we look for suggestions towards the same end 
from other speakers—such, for example, as one 
you, Sir, have already made, that every District 
Surveyor should be qualified to be a Fellow of the 
Institute. 

Would not some arrangement be possible by 
which every Associate of the Institute could be 
allowed to proceed to the Statutory Examination, 
coupling or dovetailing the two examinations in 
some way together, whereby the London County 
Council would have the complete range of our 
members to choose from, so soon as they had 
qualified for Fellowship ? 

Two points only, and I have done. It was 
argued in the House of Commons that the lack of 
candidates for the Examination would cure itself. 
Can anything be more feeble than the making of 
bad laws and leaving them to be repealed by the 
necessity created by their badness and evil action ? 
It has also been argued that, from the point of 
view of architects, it is against their own interests 
that District Surveyors should be allowed to prac- 
tise. Such argument is, in my opinion, beneath 
contempt. 

[ will now remind you of the words of the 
Petition of this Institute to the House of Commons, 
that “it is not in the public interest to make 
“ District Surveyors only public officials, for- 
“bidding them to practise as architects. This 
“ tends to lower their status. It is very desirable 
* that District Surveyors should be in touch 
“‘ with the practice of architecture.” 

Finally, may I venture to say that I feel nothing 
will be gained by this Meeting if we get violently 
in Opposition to the London County Council, who 
have even the power to take the Examination out 
of our hands? Let us, at least, credit them with 
a desire to improve the public service, but en- 
deavour to point out to them as forcibly as we can, 
in a friendly spirit, that the action they have 
taken is, in our view, a mistaken one; and with this 
object I beg to move as follows: ‘“ That this 

Meeting is most desirous of seeing the high 
‘status of District Surveyors maintained, par- 

ticularly having regard to the increased respon- 

sibility placed upon them by recent legislation.” 
Discussion, 

The President, F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., 

Proresson T. ROGER SMITH [F’.) seconded the reso- 
lution proposed by Mr. Carée, and thanked him for taking 
the trouble of bringing the subject before them. His 
Paper in the main had been devoted to advocating what 
many of them had advocated very strongly—the great 
desirability, if possible. of returning to the old system, 
which enabled the District Surveyor to act as a practising 
architect. Anyone, he thought, who had had an oppor- 
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tunity of carrying on architectural work in country towns, 
as he (the speaker) had to some small extent, and as no 
doubt others in the room had had to a larger extent, must 
be aware that the kind of official one had to fall in with, 
who was the officer of the local municipality in those 
towns, and who devoted the whole of his time to the duties 
of his oftice, was not, generally speaking, so conversant 
with building, and was not as a rule so firm in his judg- 
ment upon architectural points, as, it had always seemed 
to him, the District Surveyors of London were. He 
believed that difference was largely due to the fact that 
the District Surveyor, from his greater or less share of 
architectural practice, more thoroughly understood, and 
was more in touch with, the necessities and difficulties of 
building. If, on the one hand, he understood what might 
be without danger disregarded, he certainly, on the uther 
hand, understood from experience what it was of great im- 
portance to insist upon. It was of importance to the 
builder that the officer who had to control his work 
should be as well acquainted as possible with the building 
work; but he was quite sure that to the architect 
it was also important; and they were present, of course, 
to consider in the main that which related to archi- 
tecture. He did not imagine that as a rule the archi- 
tects of London would desire that all the District Sur- 
yeyors should be men who had either given up or had 
never undertaken the practice of architecture on their own 
account, especially where the District Surveyor was con- 
trolling the erection of a public building. To give his 
own experience, very shortly after he was appointed 
District Surveyor, when he was young at the work, he 
had a very large public building going on in his district. 
The builder became bankrupt, the architect died, and 
the proprietors, who were no doubt exceedingly anxious 
to open their building by a certain time, drove on, en- 
gaging their own men and their own foremen, and for 
many weeks he (the speaker) was the only professional 
man connected with the undertaking. Now that was a 
very awkward position for a man to be placed in who had 
no experience of acting as an architect by himself. All 
kinds of points were put to him during that time as to 
whether he would approve them or not; and had he not 
had some little experience of the responsibility of an archi- 
tect he thought he should have been beaten altogether by 
that position. Well, the Building Act placed the conduct 
of public buildings in London under the control of District 
Surveyors very largely, and his own experience with 
regard to that particular building might be the experience 
of any District Surveyor who was appointed. On that 
ground, he was a great advocate for the maintenance of 
the connection between practice and the appointment of 
District Surveyors, which had hitherto always been main- 
tained. In the conduct of the examination, in which he had 
had the honour to take a share for several years past, they 
had endeavoured to direct it towards ascertaining to some 
extent the practical qualifications of the candidates, as well 
as their knowledge of the construction and theory of 
architecture. He was bound to say that, referring to one 
of the suggestions which Mr. Carée had made in his Paper— 
namely, that the District Surveyorship should be thrown 
open to all Associates of the Institute—he thought that 
their own or some similar Board ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the qualifications of candidates if the 
Board were to be in any way responsible. It appeared to 
him quite possible that what might satisfy, and more than 
satisfy, the examiners of Associates of the Institute might 
fail, without another class of questions being asked, to 
satisfy a body of gentlemen who were very familiar with 
the difficulties, perplexities, and anxieties of the post of 
District Surveyor. He hoped, therefore, that if that sug- 
gestion, as to which there was a good deal to be said in its 
favour, were ever carried out, it would not be considered 
necessary to abolish the Board of experts. He hoped that 


members of the Institute would consider that this matter 
was of importance, not only as regarded London, but as 
regarded England generally. London practice to a large 
extent was copied in the country ; the old London Building 
Act was really the model upon which the Model Bye-laws 
were fixed, and the practice in London in various ways had 
filtered over the country. The Institute was an Institute 
for the country as well as for London; and if he were told 
that in pressing a London matter upon their attention one 
was rather restricting its aim, he should like to answer that, 
if by any means the Institute could succeed in recovering for 
its members the position which they occupied with regard 
to the office of District Surveyor up to 1890, it was exceed- 
ingly likely that the same kind of thing would follow in 
the country, which would be a matter of considerable advan- 
tage to architects out of London as well as to themselves. 
Mr. J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS [F.) said that he 
fully appreciated the remarks the President had made as 
to the undesirability of introducing anything like acer- 
bity into the discussion, and he was also very glad 
indeed to be able to say that there was no feeling of 
that kind existing between the London County Council— 
at any rate, the Building Act Committee—and the District 
Surveyors. During the time that the- Bill was proceeding, 
both before it entered the House and when it was in the 
House, the District Surveyors’ Association and the Com- 
mittee which had the matter in hand were in constant 
communication. They hadspent, he believed, three after- 
noons with the County Council, going through the Bill in 
its first form, and they left with the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were quite agreed on almost all points; they 
had been treated all through with the greatest courtesy. 
He was very sorry that Mr. Carée’s Paper had not been 
read in that room twelve months, or even six months, ago. 
If it had been, they would not have had to meet, as they 
were then doing, to deplore the clause which had been 
introduced into the Bill. He could not help saying that 
he considered it was due in very great measure to the 
Council of the Institute that that clause had been inserted. 
It must be remembered, and Mr. Carée had referred to the 
fact, that a petition was presented by the Institute to the 
House of Commons suggesting various alterations, and 
among them the alteration that had been mentioned. That 
petition, for some reason or other, was never followed up; 
counsel was never instructed; and the District Surveyors 
felt that that was a matter which would come with far more 
grace from the Institute than from the District Surveyors’ 
Association. Therefore they quite expected—in fact they 
were assured—that the matter would receive the attention 
of the Institute and would be urged upon the Committee 
of the House. He was sorry to say that no representation 
had been made by the Institute beyond the mere presenta- 
tion of the petition. In most of the other cases the peti- 
tions were followed by the attendance of counsel. Finding 
that the Council of the Institute did not take the matter 
up, the District Surveyors’ Association wrote to them 
requesting them to doso, and were informed that they 
were. not represented by counsel and could not do so. 
Further than that, the District Surveyors suggested that 
they would themselves be at the expense of counsel if the 
Institute would follow the matter up. He felt bound to 
say that in answer to that letter, the District Surveyors 
received a curtly official letter from the Secretaries of the 
Institute, stating that nothing could be done in the matter. 
He would go further than that, and say that if the Insti- 
tute had been properly represented before that Committee 
all the other opponents of the Bill would have been 
with them, including the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institute of Builders, the Corporation of London, the 
Duke of Westminster, and others—in fact, every one of the 
opponents to the Bill. That was shown when Mr. Boodle, 
the agent for the Duke of Westminster, tried at the 
eleventh hour to get that clause reconsidered and the 
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objectionable portion taken out, and he was so far successful 
that the clause was reinstated as in the present Act. The 
harm had been done. He sincerely hoped that the County 
Council would see that there was a great deal in what Mr. 
Carve and others had said, and that they would deem it 
desirable to withdraw the undertaking which they asked 
from candidates who offered themselves as District 
Surveyors. If there were some District Surveyors who did 
not discharge their duties themselves, but trusted to their 
clerks, they all admitted that it was undesirable. The 
District Surveyors had themselves suggested to the 
London County Council that instead of the clause as 
proposed to be inserted in the new Act, and as in the 
former Act, they should substitute these words :—-** On a 
““ vacancy occurring in the office of District Surveyor, the 
Council may appoint another qualified person in his 
place; such appointment to be subject to his under- 
taking personally to discharge the duties of the oftice 
and according to the conditions contained in this Act 
‘ but no other.’’ That, he thought, would quite carry out 
the suggestion Mr. Carée had made. As to the importance of 
the District Surveyor being a practising architect, he quite 
agreed with what Professor Roger Smith had said upon 
the subject, and he felt sure that every one present took 
the same view. Speaking of the District Surveyors with 
whom he came in contact, he was sure that there was 
no body of men who interested themseves in the difficulties 
of complying with the Act than District Surveyors. It 
was not a curt ‘I will not have this,’’ ‘* You shall not do 
* that ’’; and he felt sure that the ease with which the 
Act had been administered during the last forty years 
had been in great measure due to the desire to put as few 
obstacles in the way as possible, and to assist those who 
were young and had had less experience than the District 
Surveyors themselves. With regard to the results of the 
Examination, he was not at all surprised; he was only 
surprised that a lower class of men had not presented 
themselves for examination. ‘The Examiners were bound 
to examine all who presented themselves. Of one thing 
he was certain, that no man with any degree of respect for 
himself could undertake the office on the conditions offered 
by the County Council. He held in his hand at that mo- 
ment the returns of many districts, and although, perhaps, 
his own had been the worst, yet in many cases the income 
had been reduced, perhaps twenty or thirty per cent., or 
even fifty per cent.; and it was not surprising, because, in 
the past, the larger returns had been from those districts 
which had been, before the commencement of this Act, 
open land; then as the ground had been covered there 
had not been so much work for the District Surveyor. 
There were two kinds of districts—the inter-Metropolitan 
districts and those beyond. In the older districts there 
were always building and alterations going on, but in the 
other districts, when the ground was covered, there was 
very little to do, and therefore there must be a varying in- 
come, while a District Surveyor under the new scheme 
must take this risk and also retire at the age of sixty-five 
years. How was it possible for a man, unless he had a 
very large income indeed, to put by sufficient in the few 
years that he was a District Surveyor to buy himself an 
annuity at the age of sixty-five? Or else, if he were to 
commence again as an architect, he might expect to have 
very little to do for the remaining years of his life. The 
inducements, indeed, to men of reputation were not enough, 
and inferior officers would be appointed. He hoped that 
the resolution would be sent to the London County Council 
with an explanation that there was a real necessity for it 
—that it was not simply the opinion of a few men, but 
the expression of the architects of London, who had more 
to do with the District Surveyors than any other class, 
except, perhaps, the builders. He (the speaker) believed 
the Institute of Builders would unite in that resolution, 
because he was sure the builders were quite as anxious to 











have a body of men equal, if not superior, to those who at 
present carried on the oflice of District Surveyor. 

Mr. IT. H. WATSON [F.| said that his attention was 
specially drawn to the matter when he found that the only 
candidate for the certificate was one whom the examiners 
found it impossible to pass. It occurred to him then 
that it might be possible that the action of the Institute 
Was misunderstood by the County Council; that when no 
certificates were sent up to them of men competent to per- 
form the oftice it might appear to be a reflection upon the 
Institute. Upon that he asked himself whether it would 
not be better that the members of the Institute should 
qualify, at least, for the oftice and should be certified to the 
County Council. ‘Then, if they found that the conditions 
which were offered with the appointment were such as 
they could not accept, they would not present themselves 
for the oftice. At any rate, the County Council could not 
then be in the position to say, The Institute has failed to 
send us any candidates from whom we can select men to 
undertake these duties. It occurred to him that perhaps 
a Committee of the Institute might consider that subject, 
as well as that of the conditions imposed upon the candi- 
dates for the office, and so arrive at some practical solution 
of the difficulty. Now that an examination had been in- 
stituted in three stages (the last stage of which should be 
a guarantee that the men who passed it were competent 
to perform the duties of architects), instead of those men 
being put through such a general examination as was 
rendered necessary when it was found that candidates were 
presenting themselves for the District Surveyors’ examina- 
tion without any general education in the principles of 
the architectural profession—those men who had passed 
the Final Examination qualifying them for Associate- 
ship, and satisfied the examiners of some practical ac- 
quaintance with the exercise of their profession, should 
be submitted to a strictly technical examination upon the 
Act and such matters as came under the special notice 
of District Surveyors, and then receive a certificate and be 
reported to the Council as competent. If there were a list, 
it might be perhaps almost as large as that of the London 
Associates of the Institute. Then he thought the work of 
the Institute would be done; there could be no reproach, 
and nothing could be said against the Institute in regard 
to their share of the matter. 

Mr. H. H. COLLINS [/’.) thought that the futility of 
the Meeting was evidenced by the back benches. ‘Those 
who were most interested in the question were not the 
District Surveyors who were in practice to-day, but those 
would emanate from the Institute in future; and 
hew little interest they took in the appointment was 
evidenced by an inspection of Mr. Carée’s tabulated 
statistics. The whole question lay, he thought, with the 
London County Council, and not with the Institute. That 
the Institute had thought so was established from the 
observations made by Mr. Mathews. The District Sur- 
veyors, naturally, in the great —perhaps the most crucial— 
question that had arisen in later times, so far as the body 
of Architects was concerned, naturally looked for protec- 
tion, support, and assistance from the Institute. Mr. 
Mathews had told how far their expectations were in any 
way realised. It was left to the Institute of Builders ; and 
he had heard the Institute of Builders contemned in that 
voom. It was left to the Surveyors’ Institution ; and he had 
heard it said that surveyors were denied admission to the In- 
stitute. It was left to a distinguished nobleman to come 
out of charity to assist the District Surveyors, who were most 
deeply indebted to Mr. Boodle and to the Duke of West- 
minster for the timely and energetic assistance afforded 
them. The District Surveyors, with very small funds indeed, 
spent a large sum out of those funds in defending their 
position. ‘he Surveyors’ Institution expended no less than 
#900 in endeavouring to uphold their claim—he might say 
to support the position of the profession. They felt the 
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difficulties, and they recognised the necessity of having 
a body to act, as they had hitherto acted, as District 
Surveyors. Not so the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The District Surveyors were left absolutely alone 
and in the cold, and probably there was no body that 
ought to have had more influence with a Committee of the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords than the Royal 
Institute. He could not refrain from making these obser- 
vations, because he thought they had serious cause of 
complaint, and because he thought that they had been 
deserted when they ought to have been stood by. It was 
not necessary to go over the fact that the action of 
the London County Council had reduced the number 
of applicants to zero. That was shown in the sta- 
tistics quoted. Nobody thought it worth his while now, 
unless it were some very necessitous person indeed, to 
come to the Institute and pass the examination, with 
the prospect of starvation in the end. The Institute, in 
its desire to uphold the position of District Surveyors, 
had thought it even worth while to say that they had no 
right to be Fellows of the Institute; that, however, he 
would say in parenthesis. There were present in that 
room two distinguished gentlemen—distinguished by com- 
mon sense—who, so far as they had had an opportunity of 
meeting them, both at the Surveyors’ Institution and in 
the District Surveyors’ Association, had shown that they 
were open to reason, and were very desirous of making the 
Act an Act which would be of use to the Metropolis at large. 
Both Mr. Bruce and Mr. Marsland were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, from A to Z, and he hoped 
they would favour the Institute with their views before the 
meeting closed. It must be evident to them, from the 
observations Mr. Mathews had made, and probably from 
some statistics that Mr. Carée might further afford to 
them, that it was absurd to suppose that men of any 
education, men of any position, men of any practice, 
could afford to take a District Surveyorship under present 
conditions. Then there was the question of age. Well, 
age, no doubt, carried with it, or ought to carry with it 
(it did not always), experience, that savoir faire, that know- 
ledge of the method of one gentleman meeting another. 
He agreed with what Mr. Mathews had said--it had been 
his own good fortune even in later days to meet with 
gentlemen who had filled the presidential chair of the 
Institute, and it would be very disagreeable and very 
dissonant with their views to have to meet some jack-in- 
oftice who had no authority of his own, but who must rush 
off to Spring Gardens before he could give an answer to 
a plain question. Those officials (for they became mere 
officials of the Board) had no power of their own, no self- 
will, no self-dependence, to construe the Act of Parlia- 
ment—possibly through fear of getting into disgrace at 
Spring Gardens—and they had to go there to get the 
answer, which was not always—and he hoped he 
would be forgiven for saying so—comprehensible when 
it was got. The County Council, he was sure, 
were desirous of carrying out the very difficult Act 
which would soon come into force—an Act which he 
did not think they comprehended themselves, although 
they had passed it—an Act which would puzzle, he 
thought, generations of architects for some time to come, 
which would afford the Courts opportunities of giving 
judicial interpretations, which would trouble architects in 
the future probably a great deal more than the former Act, 
even to understand the language in which it was couched. 
They had with them that evening a gentleman who he 
hoped would make some observations—-Mr. Statham, who 
had written a book on the subject, and whose book itself 
was not very comprehensible, for the very reason that the 
language he had to quote was not in itself comprehensible ; 
and therefore there would be a great many difficulties in 
that way. What they wanted was a body of gentlemen 
who had experienced the difficulties themselves in their 
own profession by practising, and who had come in contact 
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with gentlemen who had had large works to carry out and 
had also experienced difficulties, and who were able to 
interpret not only the letter but the spirit of the Act. 
That was what they had had in the past—such men as 
Professor Donaldson when the Act of 1855 first came into 
foree—men who had not read absolutely the lines, but read 
between them, and been able to assist and sympathise 
with their brethren, and endeavour to get over those many 
difficulties and angularities which new Acts, and even old 
ones, were continually presenting. He hoped the County 
Council would look at the question from the only point of 
view which was calculated to raise the condition of 
District Surveyors. He appealed to the sense of the 
members of the County Council present, and trusted they 
would see the necessity there was of having educated men 
to fill the position of District Surveyors--educated not 
only as architects, but educated in the ordinary sense of 
the word; and not only educated men, but men of the 
world—men who were able to meet their fellow men and 
make use of their intellects even behind an Act of Parlia- 
ment. When he went up for the office of District Surveyor 
he was told by those who had the elective power, “ You 
** know, Mr. Collins, all the men who come here are equal; 
‘* they have all passed the same examina ion, and we do 
“not know any difference between any of them.’’ The 
Institute, they were told, had no power to make any 
selection; they had to take any man who chose to come, 
no matter what his belongings; they did not go into his 
position, into his parentage, his genealogy; they took 
him as they found him; and if he passed that particular 
examination, then, of course, the London County Council 
might say, ** All those who come up here are equal.” But 
that was not what was wanted; and that was what they 
had to drum, if they possibly could, into the mind of the 
London County Council. Here he might be allowed to 
say that at all events during the passing of the Bill they 
simply did their duty. Dr. Longstatf had been unremitting 
in his endeavours to satisfy all parties, and he had nearly 
succeeded. Heused the word “ nearly ” advisedly, because 
it really had been a work of very great anxiety, and it had 
been carried out with remarkable urbanity and courteous- 
ness, combined with a great desire to produce a perfect 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. BENJAMIN TABBERER [F.] (Hon. Secretary, 
District Surveyors’ Association) was sure that the County 
Council could have but one object in view in the regula- 
tions they had framed, and that was, to secure the best men 
to carry out the duties of the office. The more they 
looked into the question the more they would see that 
the system which they had adopted and now carried 
out was not the one to secure the best men, and not that 
which would carry out most effectually for the benefit of 
the public the provisions of the recently passed Act of 
Parliament. He trusted that the matter would be further 
discussed, and on a further examination of the question 
he had little doubt but that an alteration would be effected. 
He thought they could not have more eloquent statistics 
than those which Mr. Carée had provided. It was very 
evident that the inducements held out would not draw in 
the men who were most fitted to carry out the duties of 
the office. He should like to make one correction of what 
Mr. Collins had said. The District Surveyors’ Association 
had not been so very extravagant with regard to the oppo- 
sition to the Bill. They had not spent hundreds; it was, 
he believed, between £100 and £200. Their funds were 
very small, and they had to depend upon the contributions 
of their members ; and they naturally looked to an import- 
ant and comparatively wealthy body like the Institute to 
back them up. He was very sorry that they could not see 
their way to doing that more effectually than they had done. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM [F’.] expressed his general con- 
currence with the opinions expressed by Mr. Carée in his 

*aper, and said that he had reason to think there was a 
considerable party on the London Council who had come 
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to the conclusion that their Bylaw was a mistake; 
and if a strong Resolution was forwarded from the In- 
stitute he thought that probably it would receive every 
consideration, and would perhaps just be the one influ- 
ence which would settle some of the waverers. That there 
was that sort of chance might be seen from the fact that 
the London Council had not attempted to incorporate 
the clause debarring District Surveyors from practising 
in the Act. When he first read the Act he had come to 
the rather too hasty conclusion that they had in fact 
given it up altogether; but the By-law had been passed. 
At the same time, it had been passed only, he thought, in 


a sort of business routine, and it would probably be found 


that there was every disposition on the part of the London 
Council to reconsider it. 
Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE /[F.] asked whether he 


might make a practical suggestion to Mr. Carée about the 
motion. The resolution, he thought, hardly went far 
enough ; it only stated that it was most desirable that the 
status of District Surveyor should be maintained. The 
answer of the County Council—of the Building Act Com 


mittee—would be at once that that was precisely the thing 
they wanted to do. Because they were under the impres- 
sion that, by increasing the size of a district and com- 


bining districts where necessary, they were maintaining 
the status of the District It was really impos- 
sible for anyone who was not an architect and not prac- 
tising every day to understand the question, how detri- 
mental the conditions imposed by the Council were, even if 
the work were increased, and how keenly architects felt about 
it. By the Council’s plan they got only one man of inferior 
stamp, whereas, under the old plan, they had two men with 
smaller districts, practising architects. It had to be con 
sidered which was best for the public of London: two 
practising architects with assistants, or the one man only, 
and he not a practising architect; because, he believed, 
since 1890 there had been no man of very great eminence 
as an architect appointed District Surveyor. If Mr. Carée 
could amend the motion by saying that it was most im- 
portant that the status of District Surveyor should be 
kept up by permitting private practice, he would move that 
as an amendment. 

Mr. FORSTER HAYWARD, F.S.A. [F.], 
amendment, as an old member of the Institute, and he 
thought he might observe that in the very last meeting 
of last session he took the opportunity to make some 
remarks upon the subject which was now under discussion, 
and he thought those remarks, which were published in 
the Jovrnat, had been of some use, for he had handed the 
report in the Journat, at his request, to Mr. Boodle, who 
was the gentleman who took the greatest pains to bring 
the matter before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
The Institute was thus given an opportunity of saying a 
word; but not one word could be got out of the Meeting on 
that particular subject, although the discussion was en- 
tirely upon a subject connected with it. He had very early 
recollections of the District Surveyors’ examination ; and, 
as the examination was the practical point to which Mr. 
Carée had directed their minds, he might observe that 
when it was first instituted, Mr. Nelson, who was then the 
Honorary Secretary of the Institute, 
indeed of the character of the examination; and at 
that time, they must remember, there were no other 
examinations at all. He said, “If you go in for this, you 
“ must promise us, and the first question we shall ask is: 
“Are you going in for the oftice of District Surveyor?” 
He (the speaker) rather contended against that, and after 
some years that question was dropped. He (the speaker) 
looked at it from this point of view: ‘ Whether I go in 
“or not, to know the subjects required of a District Sur- 
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purpose was evident. He could not help thinking that if Mr. 
Carée’s suggestion were acted on—if all the Associates of 
the Institute were enabled to pass, subject to the suggestion 
made by Prof. Roger Smith, that there should be a separate 
and additional examination afterwards on certain practical 
points—that would be an excellent plan. As Mr. Cariée 
said, it would throw open the position to all the Associates 
of the Institute, and that would be an advantage for some 
of them, at any rate if at some future time it might be 
a valuable appointment. Before he passed the exami- 
nation he used somewhat to despise the District Sur- 
veyors’ work. He had learnt, however, to do other- 
wise, and was delighted to be one of them. Why should 
the Institute throw away all those various appoint- 
ments, and put them in such a position that no member 
of the Institute could safely and properly compete ? 
They should do their best to retain them as appoint- 
ments suitable for a great many of the members, if not 
all of them. It had been remarked that, if it were 
not retained in the Institute, or in some way commended 
to the profession, others of a different class might come in. 
He should like to state that, while that very committee 
were sitting, and the subject was before them, and it 
was well known that the architects were debarred 
from practising, and therefore that a different class of 
individual might be likely to come into the oftice, he 


actually had letters asking him how he could assist 
individuals such as auctioneers to become District 


Surveyors. One remark with regard to the Committee. 
If the Institute had properly instructed counsel to 
bring the matter before the Committee there would not 
have been that ignorance on the point that there 
was, and that impatience to hear some of the remarks that 
were made. One gentleman, a Scotch member of the Com- 
mittee, had actually said, ‘* Well, but why should they 
“ want to practise ?—they have got their fixed salaries. Our 
‘Town Surveyor has £500 a year, or £700 a year; we 
‘ should not give him leave to practise, because he has a 
‘ fixed salary—and why should they have it?’’ It had to 
be explained that the District Surveyors were not paid by 
fixed salary at all,and Mr. Mathews’s case had to be brought 
forward. If the thing had been clearly laid before the 
Committee such a misunderstanding would have been 
cleared up. 

Mr. W. WALLACE BRUCE (Chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the London County Council), having been 
called on by the President, said that he had no special yuali- 
fications to speak on the matter. He had been a member 
of the sub-committee that had charge of the Bill, but he 
had looked at it entirely from the point of view of the 
Committees in which he took a leading part—viz. the 
Health and Housing Committees. Still, the present was 
an interesting subject, and he had gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity of hearing what there was to be said 
from the point of view of Mr. Carée and the District 
Surveyors whom he had heard. In those matters in which 
he was personally interested, in the Council, there was a 
case that, at first sight, appeared to be parallel, where 
great advantage had accrued to London through an ar- 
rangement somewhat similar to that under discussion, 
and that was the Medical Ofticers of Health. Undoubtedly 
there had been great advantage there, in the rule which 
was now so frequently adopted, that the Medical Officer of 
Health should not take private practice. There the districts 
were undoubtedly far better looked after than they formerly 
were; but then there was the great difference that the 
salary of the Medical Ofticer of Health was a permanent 
one, and did not depend upon the amount of work that he 
might have to do; so that, of course, was not on all fours 
with the matter then in hand. 

Mr. JOHN MARSLAND (member of the Building Act 
Committee of the London County Council) said that he 
did not know that he had anything to reply to in any 
form as a member of the Building Act Committee, and in 
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a measure responsible for one of the regulations of which 
complaint was made. He had really listened to no argument 
whatever, from first to last, why the County Council should 
take that regulation off the books, except this, that it would 
be for the benefit of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and of their members, that they should be allowed to 
retain private practice as well as act as District Surveyors. 
That had been the opinion of every gentleman who had 
taken part in the discussion He had been struck most 
forcibly with that idea, that almost every one, with the ex- 
ception of the reader of the Paper, was a District Surveyor 
who already possessed that privilege. They had not heard 
from any member of the Institute that any District Sur- 
veyor who had not the privilege of private practice had 
ventured to give the reason why he should have it ; neither 
had they heard any of those younger members of the 
Institute, who hoped to be District Surveyors, as well 
as to have private practice, give any reason why they should 
have the privilege. Really there was nothing at all, 
on the part of the County Council, to answer in the 
arguments advanced during the Meeting as to why they 
should remove that regulation from the books. Mr. 
Bruce had given a good illustration as to why that regula- 
tion should stop on the books, because in another part of 
the work in which he took an interest they had adopted 
the regulation ; and is had been adopted under statute, he 
believed, that the Medical Officer of Health should not 
carry on private practice. He had been rather struck by 
a remark made by Professor Roger Smith, in first opening 
the debate, in which he said that when any one practised 
in country towns one was surprised at the status of the 
man one had to meet as the Building Surveyor. That 
was the very thing that had been in his mind as the 
reason why they should insist upon having the District 
Surveyor himself to be a properly qualitied man, who 
should attend to his own duties, in London. It was 
because over and over again, as a builder, he had had to 
meet with the District Surveyor’s clerk in the district. He 
(the clerk) might have been a qualified man, but it would 
have much more satisfied him (the speaker), when there 
had been a difference of opinion, if he could have met the 
District Surveyor himself. There were some districts in 
London in which the District Surveyor was never seen 
except when there was some question in dispute. If that 
was the case it would be much better, as men of 
business—it was logically right—that the man who 
was really responsible for the work should be always 
accessible—that the man who had to carry out the work 
should do it himself. That was the reason why a District 
Surveyor should be compelled to do his own work and 
should not employ a clerk. How were they to arrive at 
that? Only by passing the regulation and getting the 
District Surveyor to sign the agreement. To look at the 
matter logically: there was a personal examination, and the 
man had to pass that examination, which was of a very per- 
sonal nature, for the purpose of carrying out certain duties ; 
but the moment he was appointed he might appoint some- 
body else todo them. Jones was to be examined and pass, 
but Brown might do the work when Jones had got the job ! 
That was what it had been under the old rule —logieally it 
was so—and he was sure they would see with him that 
that ought not to be so; that, if Jones had been examined 
and had to do the work, Jones should do the work after- 
wards, and not, “If Robinson is good enough to do it, all 
“very well!’’ That was what struck the members of the 
Building Act Committee when they were making the 
alteration, and he begged to state that so far as appoint- 
ments had been made since the alterations had been in 
progress they had been as satisfactory as any that existed 
before. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.} said that, with the exception 
of Mr. Statham and the reader of the Paper, the matter 
before them had been discussed entirely by District Sur- 
veyors, all of them gentlemen of great experience, and it 


was very right that they should give the Meeting their 
views. But in the interest of the subject before them he 
thought it would have been better if more independent 
members had spoken to it. Mr. Collins had referred to 
the fact that few of the younger members were present, 
and he (the speaker) thought one reason for that was that 
those who were aspiring to be practising architects felt that 
they had no interest in the subject, when they knew that 
if they became District Surveyors they could not practise 
as architects. He agreed, also, with Mr. Marsland’s view 

and he was sure he spoke in the name of every member 
present when he said they all agreed —that it was utterly 
improper that a District Surveyor’s clerk should do his 
work—if such were ever the case. They must all know 
that they did meet District Surveyors’ clerks sometimes ; 
but he presumed that every architect also knew that the 
District Surveyor’s clerk had no right on a building what- 
ever—no statutory right whatever. He was merely there 
by the courtesy of the architect and the builder, and went to 
report to his principal ; and, if he took an improper posi- 
tion, the only thing for the builder or architect to do was 
to ask him politely to leave the works. Mr. Forster Hay- 
ward had laid stress upon the fact that the Institute ought 
to look after these appointments because they were valu- 
able to members of the Institute. He (the speaker) hoped 
sincerely that that would be repudiated by all present. If 
the Institute took so low a view of its public duties as to 
say that it existed to safeguard appointments for the 
benefit of its members, the sooner they ceased to be 
members of the Institute the better. All throughout the 
trouble they had taken on the Building Act they had been 
guided by a far higher motive. They had recognised 
and realised that they were responsible to the public in 
matters appertaining to the Building Law of London, 
and they had endeavoured absolutely to sink their 
own interests in endeavouring to get a good Building 
Act for London. He was sure that all who had been 
thrown into contact at all with the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the County Council knew that their most earnest 
desire had been to make a good Building Act, an improve- 
ment on the present one. That they had succeeded he 
himself had no shadow of doubt. They had been most 
desirous to listen to advice from those who knew from 
technical experience ; they had amongst themselves able 
men who knew a great deal about building in London ; 
and he was sure their desire had been, even in the regula- 
tions to which exception had been taken, to improve the 
status of District Surveyors. He ventured to say that the 
difticulty which weighed with Mr. Marsland as to the 
clerk representing his principal (and he had told them 
why he objected— because Jones passed the examination, 
and Robinson did the work) was a thing that could be 
cured by a different regulation from the one objected to 

namely, by a declaration on the part of the District 
Surveyor that he should do his own duty; and if it were 
necessary for him to have an assistant, let that assistant be 
a man appointed under such regulations as the County 
Council might, if they pleased, make. But the point of 
view from which, as practising architects, they approached 
the matter was this: that the District Surveyor was a 
gentleman who, from his very position, acted in many cases 
almost as a sort of judge of first instance. The County 
Council, in their desire to have the Act well administered, 
should be exceedingly careful whom they appointed 
as a judge of first instance in so important a matter as the 
administration of the Building Act. It was, of course, the 
Council’s desire that that Act should be administered with 
justice, with wisdom, and with discretion. A learned judge 
recently reproved the appellant in a case who was con- 
tending that the literal wording of an Act was to be con- 
sidered in preference to the spirit of the Act. The spirit 
of the Act was what the older District Surveyors had 
carried out. To take a point under the new Act. Very 
greatly increased responsibilities were thrown upon the 
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District Surveyor; but, without considering them, among 


other things, a public building must absolutely be con- 
structed to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor. Take 


] 


the case of the London County Council building a fine hall 
to adorn London. It might happen that it would be built 
within the jurisdiction of a District Surveyor who had 
had no practice whatever, who had not actually designed a 
public building in the whole courge of his life. Now, that 
building must be constructed to the satisfaction of the 
District Surveyor. Was it ible, in the interest of 
the County Council, which meant in the interest of good 
building in London, that there should be a man of 
wide experience in the district the position 


1 
aesit 


occupying 


of District Surveyor, or that the work should be rele 
gated and left to a yom man who had simply 
passed the examination? Unquestixnably it was highly 
desirable that the District Survey hould be a man who 


had passed through the fire of considerable 


expe rience 


before he had taken the Pp p himself at all; that he 
should be one who was competent to deal with all manne 
of intricate questions, such even as the building of a palace 
in the centre of London A your nan, however, could 


} ntitled him to the 
weight that he should possess in the administration of 
the Act and in the oversight of a large public building. 
Therefore the argument of was that, in view of 
the new responsibilities which were thrown upon him under 
the Act, a man of power was required forthe post. It had been 
remarked that in forme h gentlemen as Professo1 
Donaldson held those posts; and at the present time there 
were eminent District Sur- 
veyors, such as Professor Ait 
and Professor Kerr, all men of large experience. 


not possibly have the experience whicl 





members of the profession as 
hison. Professor Roger Smith. 


Now if the 








regulation which said that men should not practise were 
withdrawn, that would mean that the older men, and the 

men of more expe rience, wi ld yin f these appoint 

ments. At present they were prize for voune men 
not in practice. That lly t thing which 
would draw men into the ex mn. They were very 
honourable prizes to which inv Man might legitimately look. 
But the County Council were not seeking to give prizes to 


young men; it was seeking to appoint able men, and men 
of considerable experience, to administer the Act. Per- 
haps the difficulty might be met if the County Council 
could make some regulation stipulating that a man, before 
he became District Surveyor; should have been in practice 
for at least a given number of years. By the expression 
“in practice ” he did not mean that he should simply have 
had an oftice, but that he should be a man of experience 
and knowledge, and that the examination he had to pass 
at the Institute should test his qualifications in other ways 
than in his knowledge of the Act; and then the Conncil 
would receive, as it were, a diploma from the Institute that 
the candidate, in the estimation of the examining members 
of his profession, was a man able to undertake the grave 
responsibilities of the position which lay before him. If 
the regulation could be amended somewhat in that way, 
and leave to practise be given, it would, he thought, meet 
all the necessities of the case. He sincerely hoped that 
Mr. Marsland would give the Institute credit for the fact, 
which was a fact, that in what they were seeking they were 
acting, not in the interest of the members at all, but in 
the interest of the capable administration of the Act. 

Mr. LACY W. RIDGE [F. that, having had ex- 
perience on the Statutory Board of Examiners during the 
whole of the time covered by the statistics prepared by 
Mr. Carée, and having taken considerable interest in it, he 
felt that he had one arg which was wel 
worth the consideration of the L 
He could take that table, which already showed the disas- 
trous result of the regulation on the class of candidates that 
they were likely to have in the future as District Surveyors, 
a great deal deeper, because those twenty-five men who 
had come up since the regulation was passed had not been 
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at all on a level with the seventy-two men who came up 
before. It might safely be said that since the break 
there had not been a single architect in any appre- 
ciable practice who had presented himself for examination. 
If he had done injustice to any one of the men who 
had passed by making that remark, he must ask his 
forgiveness; his case might have slipped his memory, but 
that was the impression left upon his mind—they had 
not been practising architects who had presented them- 
selves for the examination. He only wondered that the 
thing had not got wind, and that they had not had plenty 
of candidates of an inferior class. By an inferior class he 
meant the class of man that was met as the local surveyor 
in a country town or a country district. Any one who did 
any work in the country at all must know the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with men of that class. Doubtless, in 
large towns in the north, and so on, where he 
had had no special experience, they might have men as 
surveyors, as salaried men, quite on a level with London 
District Surveyors, but that was not the case throughout 
the country generally. More difficult men to get on with, 
men more unconscious of their powers, men with greater 
inclination to stretch their powers, and with less apprecia- 
tion of when their powers should be enforced absolutely, 
and when modifications in their regulations were necessary, 
it was impossible to imagine than the ordinary run of 
small surveyor who acted as the representative of the 
local authority, especially in country districts. If in 
london they were to meet on important work District 
Surveyors of that class, it would be the greatest possible 
misfortune to building in London- a misfortune to them 
as architects, a misfortune to the public who build, and 
ultimately a misfortune and a disgrace to the local autho- 
rity who brought it about. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [A.), referring to the state- 
ment that no one who had been appointed sirce the regu- 
lation had been in force had addressed the Meeting, 
said that there was a point of statistics he could bring 
forward which did not appear on Mr. Carée’s tables. The 
second time that he (the speaker) was a candidate, in 1891, 
he believed there were 33 candidates; between then and 
1893, when he had the good fortune to be elected, there 
were 8 or 9 passed, he thought; whereas, at that 1893 
election, there were only 18 candidates, or about half the 
number that there were at the previous election. But 
what they wanted to do was not so much to find fault with 
the County Council for their regulation, as to show how 
they could get at what they were aiming by another 
method. What the County Council were afraid of was not 
that they would not have a good enough man, but that 
they would have too big a gun, who would not be able to 
attend to the work. That, however, had already been 
met by the Act. There was a clause in the Act of 
1855 (which was re-enacted in the new Act), that when 
a District Surveyor, through pressure of business or 
through any other cause, was unable to carry out the 
work of his district, the County Council might appoint an 
assistant surveyor, and thatassistant surveyor was to receive 
the fees for what he did. They had never yet heard that the 
County Council had done that. He believed it was done 
once or twice by the old Metropolitan Board of Works 
when a man got very old; but the Council had that power 
at the present time. If any District Surveyor were not 
looking after his district personally (and the Act required 
him to do it personally—he was to hold a certificate, 
and the inference was that he was to do it personally), 
there would not be the slightest objection to putting 
in the Declaration that the District Surveyor should per- 
sonally carry out the duties of his office. No one would 
object to that. But, as long as he did so, there certainly 
could be no reason why (if he had not signed the Declara- 
tion, of course) the District Surveyor should be debarred 
from practising. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [: 
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impossible for a District Surveyor to visit all his buildings 
at one time, and he spoke from experience when he said 
that, although he might not have seen the District Surveyor 
himself on all occasions, he never yet carried out a build- 
ing without personal intercourse with the District Surveyor 
himself. He wished, however, to make a few observations 
which he thought would have been unnecessary after 
the remarks which had fallen from Mr. Hall. With 
regard to some remarks made by Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Tabberer in reference to the action or inaction of the 
Institute in the matter of the proceedings of the Bill in 
Committee of the House of Commons, he wished to say 
that the other day he had called upon Mr. Rogers, the 
Secretary of the Surveyors’ Institution, to congratulate him 
on the admirable expenditure of £900 in opposing the Bill 
and in defending the interests of the Surveyors; and Mr. 
Rogers paid ungrudging testimony to the great help that 
he had received from the Royal Institute throughout the 
whole progress of that Bill. He (the speaker) had occa- 
sion to be in conference with Mr. Arthur Cates, who, 
as was well known, attended every day, or nearly every 
day, the Committee of the House; and who had clearly 
shown that, although he was acting in a capacity not 
exactly representing the Institute, he had brought to bear 
for the benefit of the Institute, in conjunction with the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, all the points that he would have brought 
to bear had he officially represented the Institute. His 
acquaintance with the counsel engaged in the matter and his 
ereat knowledge of the intricacies of the Bill enabled him 
to do all that could have been done on behalf of the 
Institute. Mr. Tabberer had given a hint on behalf 
of his Association as to the reasons for their not em- 
ploying counsel; and those reasons, he thought, should 
be considered with regard to the Institute. They had 
not the funds out of which to spend £900 in employing 
counsel to defend the points of this Bill. Those points 
had been so well defended in every detail by the Surveyors’ 
Institution (and many members of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion were also members of the Royal Institute) that, to a 
certain extent, when the Surveyors’ Institution expended 
+900 in opposing the Bill, they were defending the 
interests of their profession, and were also watching the 
interests of the architectural profession. He thought 
it quite uncalled for to attack the Institute for not 
having done its best to represent the interests of the 
architect. He himself knew from his own observation, and 
from personal intercourse with Mr. Cates, that everything 
had been done that could have been done with the funds at 
their disposal in order to do justice to the Institute. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [-1.) rose to show that a 
little interest might still be expected from the back 
benches. He should have thought that it was the best 
testimony that could be laid before the County Council 
that the District Surveyors at present acting as District 
Surveyors were the men who were instituting the present 
inquiry. It seemed to him a very strong point, which 
showed their disinterestedness in wishing to lay before the 
Council reasons for keeping up the status of the present 
District Surveyors. He thought it might have been over- 
looked, but he should like to call attention toit very strongly. 
They must all agree with Mr. Carée’s Paper, and the aim 
of the Institute should be to assist in every possible way 
in keeping up the status of the District Surveyors for 
London. Mr. Hall had made an excellent suggestion, 
which he hoped would be borne in mind in any action 
that might be taken, and any representation that might be 
made to the London County Council. He thought that 
many of the reasons set forth by the County Council 
against District Surveyors practising would be obviated 
were it strictly laid down that District Surveyors should not 
practise on any account whatever in their own district. 
Some regulations were required to ensure that men who did 
apply for the post should be men who had been in practice 
for a certain number of years and had obtained experience 


to enable them to carry out the duties of the office. ome 
suggestion had been made that District Surveyors should 
not have an assistant. That seemed to him unreasonable. 
Architects could not carry on their work and see to all 
their buildings without certain assistance, and the District 
Surveyors under proper regulations should also have assist- 
ance. He might add that they had never known of any 
case where a practising District Surveyor was not accessible 
to any one in his district —if not at the moment, certainly 
by very early appointment. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE [.1. observed that the junior mem- 
bers of the Institute had been rather sat upon that evening, 
and, if he might sayso, without the slightest reason. They 
were twitted for not having come down in their hun- 
dreds to support the meeting. What business had they in 
it? Was it worth the while of any one of the younger 
members of the Institute to fag up for an examination, and 
pay a fee for being examined, and apply two or three 
times for a position, and then to get a salary of £87 a 
year? That was the point. Mr. Marsland had very 
kindly come to talk to them, but he seemed entirely to 
mistake the scope of what they were aiming at. It might 
be all very well to say that a District Surveyor should 
attend to his own work. Certainly he should do so. 
Nobody objected to that, or had objected to it; in fact, 
quite the reverse. All those who had spoken had said that 
he should. But he would point out that he could not do 
it all. Every other profession had assistants. Mr. Mars- 
land, he presumed, had assistants in his business, and 
was perfectly within his right in employing them. In 
case of any dispute, as he very well put it, of course the 
senior should be accessible. He (the speaker) did not 
know whether it was right or wrong, but it seemed 
to him perfectly reasonable that every District Sur- 
veyor’s clerk who had responsible work to do should 
also have passed the Statutory Examination. It seemed 
to him that that would give some of the younger 
architects the opening which some of the seniors desired 
they should have, and they would thus start a school 
of District Surveyors who would in time become prin- 
cipals. But the real point seemed altogether to have 
escaped Mr. Marsland. He (the speaker) had pointed out 
toa gentleman, who was a builder in a large way of business, 
and a colleague of Mr. Marsland’s, the result of the regu- 
lation which had been diseussed at that Meeting, and his 
reply was, “* Oh, well, we must raise their salaries.” That 
remark needed no comment. 

Mr. ALEX. PAYNE [F.] then moved an amendment 
to Mr. Carée’s resolution, so that it should read, * That 
‘this Meeting is most desirous of seeing the high status 
‘of District Surveyors maintained by permitting them 
“to practise privately, as heretofore, under such restric- 
‘tions as may be thought necessary, particularly having 
‘ regard to the increased responsibilities placed upon them 
“ by recent legislation.” The reason for that was that 
the whole point which had been made by every speaker 
was the one point of private practice; that was why it 
seemed to him it would be better if that were added to the 
resolution. 

Mr. W. D. CARUE, M.A., F.S.A. [F.], said that the 
reason why the resolution had been put in the form in which 
it first appeared was that they were not the final body in 
the matter at all; they were entirely under the County 
Council; and they thought they had no right, and did not 
wish to appear to dictate in any sense whatever to the 
County Council. At the same time there was no doubt 
that the cause of the falling off in the examination that 
the Meeting was called to discuss was due to the fact of 
the Declaration. That being understood, he was per- 
fectly willing to accept the amendment. He thanked 
the Meeting for the kind way they had received what 
he had said or done. It was such an important matter 
that he was sure they must all be only too ready to do 
anything that they could to advance it. He was very 











sorry indeed to hear Mr. Marsland affirm that they had 
not produced any evidence for the alteration which they 
hoped the County Council ld make. Mr. Marsland 
could not have seen the statistics of the examination 
exhibited on the wall, and could hardly have listened to 
some of the arguments which had been brought for- 
ward. He hoped that when Mr. Marsland saw the dis- 
cussion in print he would reconsider the view that 
he had taken. He (the speaker) did not wish to be 
misunderstood in what he had said respecting Sir Digby 
Wyatt, who had passed the examination, but who was 
never appointed a District Surveyor. He did not feel 
called upon to say much with regard to what the Pre- 
sident had very rightly called the defence of the Institute 
in regard to their action in the House of Commons. They 
were all well aware that action was not taken, perhaps 
as some might have wished, simply because there 
were not funds to take it. He ought to say that the 
petition of the Institute was acted upon; it was taken 





up by the Associated Landowners, and Mr. Arthur Cates 
Was in the room to give evidence. He did not give evi- 
denee on this question, for the very honourable reason 


that he was a member of the Tribunal of Appeal, 
and he did not feel that in that position—he (the speaker) 
believed he was correctly stating Mr. Cates’s feeling in the 
matter—he ought to appear before the Committee on that 
special question. But he (the speaker) himself appeared 
and wave evidence on this vé ry point before the House of 
Commons Committee as a member of the Institute Coun 
cil. He hoped, therefore, that the District Surveyors would 
not feel quite so hardly against the Institute in the matter 
as they had expressed themselves during the discussion. 
After all, the matter was done with. They had met for 
another purpose, and they hardly bettered that purpose by 
reflecting upon themselves in the past. The question 
that Mr. Bruce had raised about the Medical Ofticers of 
Health was on an entirely different footing, and it was 
to be hoped the County Council would reconsider their 
determination. 

Mr. COLLINS asked what was to be done with the 
Resolution: Was it to be referred to the Council to take 
action in the matter, or was it to be a dead letter ? 

THe PRESIDENT said the Resolution must come before 
the Council of the Institute, who were bound to carry out 
the wishes of the General Meeting 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
The Great Wall of China /p. 41) and the Ming 
Tombs [p. 55), 

From HucH Lronarp [H.4. 

Though I am one of those who visited several 
of the places and buildings noticed in the interest- 
ing Paper read on the 19th November [p. 387], 
my national modesty prevented me from making 
any remarks at the Meeting. I think, however, that 
a few words on one or two points to which I have 
given especial attention may be of some interest. 

[ visited the Great Wall at, and for some miles 
east and west of, Kupei Kow, and made sections of 
it in two places. One [fig. 1} shows the wall near 
the town, where it is in a remarkably good state of 
preservation ; the other [fig. 2], shows it a couple 
of miles west of the town, where it is much 
smaller in section, less carefully built, and more 
dilapidated. 

The character of the wall at the town is fairly 
well represented in fig. 1; the end view was 
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exposed where a passage through the wall exists, 
so that the section was easily got. The brickwork 
is in wonderful preservation, supposing it to have 
been built, as stated, by one Tsin Chiwhangti, 
220 n.c. The bricks are of a blue-grey colour, 
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FIG, 1—SECTION OF GREAT WALL AT KUPEI KOW, 


size 20 x10 x4 inches. The bond is irregular and 
bad; consequently, in several places a brick in 
depth of the outside has fallen off. Mortar is 
visible, and seems to be almost entirely of lime. 
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FIG, 2,—SECTION OF GREAT WALL, WEST OF KUPEI Kow. 


The base is formed of a course of rough stone 
clay-slate. The roadway between the parapets is 
in wonderfully good condition, formed of two layers, 
at least, of large tiles of the same colour as the 
bricks ; very little trace of having been worn by 
traffic is visible. 
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The town itself is surrounded by a wall of 
similar style, but neither so strong nor so good in 
work. There are towers on both the town and 
main wall, as far as could be seen, the most im- 
portant being near the town : they are at irregular 
distances, placed generally where there is a change 
of direction in the wall either horizontally or 
laterally. They are of no architectural interest. 

On the west side of the town, which is built on 
the river Tchow Kho, the wall is carried up a stiff 
incline, in one place, at least, at an angle of 25°, 
and on the high ground some thousand feet over 
the town it sometimes runs along the edge of a 
precipice, and branches are thrown out from the 
main line on ground that no enemy could mount 
even without the wall. I was quite unable to 
understand why some parts of it were built at all. 
On the high ground, where stone is abundant, 
the character of the wall is different from that 
on the plain near the town; the section is much 
smaller, the material stone, and the building less 
carefully done. Up the hill-face it is in fairly 
good preservation; on the high ground it is a 
ruin; in many places it was merely a mound of 
loose stones and impossible to walk upon. Here and 
there, close to the towers, portions of it are standing. 
Fig. 2 shows pretty fairly its size and style of 
work. The floor and parapets are of brick; the 
coping of the parapet, of one piece (in section), 
specially moulded for the purpose. The doors of 
some of the towers here are covered by arches of 
one stone, hewn to the arch shape, for effect only, 
I suppose. ‘The stone is.a schistose slate. 

| should like to say a word about another place 
referred to very brietly in the Paper—the Ming 
Tombs. When I visited them I was greatly struck 
by their picturesqueness and grandeur, and, indeed, 
the beauty of much of the work. A good descrip- 
tion of them from a competent person would, | 
think, be most interesting. ‘They are situate at 
the head of a narrow valley. Ata certain point in 
the valley, on the way up, there is a screen formed 
of a series of five opens, of different widths. The 
illustration on p. 37 of the JouRNAL may be in- 
tended to show it—and it is similar in character ; 
but I thought the opens much higher, and put the 
centre one at 20 feet wide and 30 feet high. The 
whole screen is of marble, with the exception of the 
roof, the uprights being of one solid piece and beau- 
tifully ornamented. Then, some half mile further 
on, there is a second screen, much more solid and 
less ornamental than the first, but very grand and 
imposing. Some distance further on there is a 
third screen, small but beautiful—small so as not to 
dwarf the animals and men forming the aveuue, 
which commences here and continues up to the 
iain tomb. The avenue is bordered by figures, 
similar on each side—first two lions standing, then 
two sitting ; then two hippopotaimi standing, then 
two sitting; the same with camels, elephants, 
horses and men ; and finally two beautifully propor 


tioned octagonal marble columns. Then another 
small screen, the entrance to a raised walk on 
arches leading to the tomb. The tomb and its 
surroundings consist of, first,an enclosure with a 
fine entrance ; then a small solid building in which 
are several bronze censers; then an open space 
prettily ornamented ; then a really grand building, 
the room being 240 x90 feet. This room con- 
tains a fine stone sarcophagus, with a solid marble 
base 21 x 6 x2 feet, and a lid nearly equally solid, 
with a beautiful marble column standing on it. 
Another passage leads out of this hall, and then a 
very solid Egyptian-like building containing the 
remains of the emperor. Here, again, a very 
fine column stands over the place where the body 
is laid. Beyond this the ground rises rapidly, and 
is laid out in walks and beds, gradually ending in 
wood. The whole seemed to me singularly grand 
and beautiful. 


The District Surveyors’ Examination [p. 27). 
From Henry Lovecrove |A. 

In consequence of the many incorrect state- 
ments which have been made in the press, the 
public have an impression that all the new Sur- 
veyors receive £600 a yeur salary, and that they 
will shortly be provided with orange waistcoats 
and blue coats with “ D.S.”’ on the collars. 

The appointments are just as they have always 
been, except that the District Surveyor does not 
practise. 

If the Institute Council intend to do anything 
practical, I would suggest that a Sub-Committee 
be appointed, and that they arrange to confer with 
the London Council Building Act Committee in 
order to get over the following requirements of 
the London Council : 

How to secure a proper personal attention to 
the duties by a District Surveyor who is 
carrying on a private practice. 

How to enable the public to consult the Dis- 
trict Surveyor at fixed times. 


The other conditions of the appointment are not 
worth discussing. I would ask—How ean District 
Surveyors who do the work themselves be more 
servants of the Council than those who carry on 
practice ? 

If the candidaies for examination are not 
numerous, the London Council may answer that 
they are not required, because the present stock of 
District Surveyors will last for many years by 
amalgamating districts as the smaller ones become 
vacant ; and the London Council will be able to 
show that only four new District Surveyors have 
been appointed, viz.—the late Mr. E. J. Tarver, 
Mr. Crow, Mr. Josiah Goodchild, and Mr. Dicksee, 
the first two being Fellows, the two latter Asso- 
ciates, of the Institute. 

Now is the time for immediate action if any- 
thing is to be done. 

p 
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MINUTES, 
At the Third General Meeting 


held on Monday, 3rd Decem| 


III. 
Busine f the 
er 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. C. 


Penrose, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, with 28 Fellows 
(including 8 members of the Council), 20 Associates, and 
6 visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 19th Novembe1 
1894 [page 72] were taken as read and signed as correct. 
A list of donations to the Library was taken as read. 


and an expression of the thanks of the Institute to the 
several donors was ordered to be ¢ 1 on the Minutes. 
The following candidates for membership in the 


classes were elects d by show of | is amely : 


various 


As Fellow (1). 


EDWARD INGRESS BELL 


As Associates (6). 
HUGH BARKER (W 
GODFREY BIRD (Onta 


WALTER 
EUSTACE 


HARRY JEFFERIS (New South W 
ROBERT JOHN THOMSON. 
ALFRED WRIGHT TOYNTON 


HARRY HARRINGTON 


As Hon. Associates (3). 


ALFRED GILBERT, R.A 
WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, M.A. Oxx A.R.A., 
F.S.A. 
FREDERICK GEORGE HILTON PRI Director 
of the Society of Anti es, F.G.S. 
As Hon. Corr. 


Members (5). 
EMERICH STEINDL. Professor 
(Medizval) in the Roval Polvt 
(Budapest). 


Architecture 
nie School 


ALOIS HAUSZMANN, Profe r of Architecture in 
the Royal Polytechnie School (Budapest). 
CHARLES BULS, Burgomaster of Brussels (Brussels) 
HENRI EDOUARD NAVILAE, D.P D.Litt. ¢ 
respondant of the Institut de F ce (Geneva). 
BARR FERRER, B.Sc., 1 versity of ] svlvania 
(New York). 
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s of seeing 
status of Dist t Surver maintained, 


them t 





practise ]} as hereto 
fore, under such restrictions be thoucht 
necessary, especii hav %¢ lto the nerensed 
re sponsibilities plac | } them b ecent legisla 
tion. 
A Vote of Thanks to Mr. ¢ een passed 1 
acclamation, the proceedi: t { +10) 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETTES, 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Oswald’s Presidential Address. 
On the 14th November, at the open of the Wintei 
Session of the Northei Architectural Association, thx 
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following Address was delivered by the President, Mr, 
Joseph Oswald [F’.]: 

In the name of the Association I have the privilege 
to-night of greeting its members on the occasion of the 
commencement of another Session, which promises (judg- 
ing by the published syllabus) to equal, nay excel, in 
interest and value all preceding ones. Now, yester- 
day was the birthday of the Association. It then com- 
pleted the thirty-sixth year of its existence. During 
this period it has undergone changes and chances, as 
all things mortal must; but it survives to-day in sturdy 
middle age, healthy, vigorous, and hopeful for the future. 
On its roll there are now (including those elected this 
evening) 42 Members, 49 Associates, and 35 Students, a 
total of 126; exceeding all previous records, and being 
in inerease of 9 Members, 5 Associates, and 6 Students 
(that is, 20 altogether) since last year at this time. To 
many of our present constituents the early history of 
the Association may not be very well known. I have 
been occasionally asked: What has the Association evei 
done for the profession? A question which, asked in good 
faith, deserves an answer; but which, too often made in 
another spirit, displays a wilful ignorance of facts. Bear 
vith me, then, while I refresh the memory of those who 
already know, and enlighten those who do not, as to some 
points connected with the early days of our Association 
vhich, I think, should not be overlooked. Its activity 
more recently is vouched for by the yearly increase in the 
number of members. 

An old proverb—* The wisdom of many and the wit of 
‘one ’’— says that a worm trodden on will turn at last, 
and the formation of this Association was due to a cireum- 
stance which vindieates the adage. A local competition 
was at that time being promoted, the conditions of which 
flagrantly unfair. Twenty-seven architects prac- 
tising in the district met together by common consent, not 

hundred yards from this spot, on the 13th November 
1858, to protest against these conditions, and embraced the 
opportunity to combine together for the purpose of pro- 
the advancement and elevation of their profession. 
evil came good. The proposal to form an 
alliance of the various similar Societies then existing in 
the kingdom emanated from this Association as far back 
as 1860. It drafted the scheme upon the lines of which 
the Architectural Alliance, as it was called, was subse 
quently established and maintained for many years. Ow 
\ssociation was also, I believe, the very first (for it did so 
in 1861) to formulate a Seale of Professional Charges, 
which, with only slight modification, is now the recognised 
scale of the profession throughout the kingdom. It was 
also from its outset active in offering suggestions to pro 
moters of competitions, now the general practice of the 
Institute and all Local Societies. ‘The net result has been 
the amelioration, at least, of many evils. 

Che Architectural Alliance, it is true, in name no longer 
exists; but its place is more than filled by that wide 
alliance which has been established between the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and various societies of 
architects throughout the kingdom, fifteen in number. 
Phis arrangement, comparatively of recent date, is destined, 

e cannot doubt, to confer many benetits upon the Pro- 
vincial Branches, and also upon the Central Institute, 
and through them all upon the profession at large. 

Nine of the Societies I have mentioned are represented 
upon the governing and deliberative body ot the Royal 
Institute in London, in the persons of their Presidents. 
This Association has the good fortune to be one of the 
nine so represented, and I have, therefore, the honour, on 
your behalf, of a seat at the Council of the Royal Institute. 
Your Presidents (being Fellows of the Institute) will be 
entitled to that distinction so long, and so long only, as 
the Northern Association comprises within its ranks a 
i mber of Fellows and Associates of the Institute, 
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as compared with other Allied Societies; and therefore I 
would appeal to those who are eligible, or who are willing 
to make themselves eligible, to become members of the 
Institute. Also, I would like to see all existing members 
of the Institute resident within the two northern counties 
of Northumberland and Durham (which have been allotted 
to our Association as its Province) enrolled within our 
ranks. Out of thirty-five such, only some six or eight 
remain outside, and I venture to suggest to these gentle- 
men, andalso to all other honourable practitioners within 
our Province not being already members of either Body, 
that, by holding themselves aloof, they are neglecting an 
obligation almost tantamount to a duty. I have heard 
some of our professional brethren ask, ‘ What shall I gain 
“by becoming a member?” That, I submit, is not the 
question. ‘The real question is: “* What good can I do?” 
And surely no man, however modest, can esteem himself 
so lightly as to deem himself powerless for good to his 
profession and to his neighbours in it. Manifestly, there 
can be no method of exerting such influence so readily and 
effectively as by meeting on common ground, under the 
auspices of an Association like our own. The words of 
Bacon occur to me as appropriate to be quoted here: 
“TI hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
“ which as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
“and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, 
* by way of amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto.”’ 

To our younger members I desire to bring home the 
importance of qualifying themselves, as soon as possible, 
for the Associateship of the Institute. To them I say: 
You must not allow yourselves to drop behind the times. 
Wherever we turn, tests of knowledge are instituted or 
being instituted. The Church, the Law, the Civil Service, 
the Army, the Navy, the Practice of Medicine in all its 
branches, even down to the mere selling of drugs, Ac- 
countants, Surveyors—all have their tests; and rightly so. 
Why should young architects be different? The passing 
of an examination is not an end in itself; it is only a 
means toanend. I deprecate the system of * cramming ”’ 
in order to pass; but surely it must be satisfactory to 
every earnest student to know that there exists a standard 
(a minimum standard perhaps) by which he can have his 
own progress and attainments gauged. Such a standard 
of measurement is now provided by the Examinations 
which the Royal Institute holds from time to time, and of 
which full particulars can be attained from our Hon. 
Secretary ; but which, I may briefly remind you, are divided 
into three stages—the Preliminary, the Intermediate, and 
the Final. The sooner the Preliminary Examination is 
passed the better. A youth should be able to do so when he 
leaves school, and, if he holds certain certificates and pro- 
duces certain drawings, he will be exempt from actually sit- 
ting for it. The reason that he should enter for this examina- 
tion as soon as possible after leaving school is that the 
details of the knowledge acquired there are liable to become 
obliterated in the course of a few years, and it is difficult 
to find time afterwards, when other matters are pressing, 
to revive those details. After he has served two or three 
years of his articles, the youth should, if he has made 
proper use of his time, be able to present himself with 
contidence for the Intermediate Examination; and at or 
soon after the expiry of his articles, the Final Examina- 
tion should present no appalling difficulty—that is, pro- 
vided he has, concurrently with ottice routine, availed 
himself of the opportunities open to all of acquiring the 
knowledge after which every ardent student thirsts. 

I do not believe any would-be architect can be taught 
his profession—he must learn it for himself. Of course, 
tuition will assist him, and assist him immensely ; but the 
true education is drawn out of a pupil, not that which is 
forced into him. 

In the days of my pupilage (I am speaking of five-and- 
twenty years ago) we had in this town not one tithe of the 
opportunities for advancement now presented to the risii g 
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generation. This Association in those days did not hold 
out the helping hand to pupils that it does now. Its 
meetings were few and far between; there were no out- 
door meetings, such as we now have; there was no Asso- 
ciation Library. But some of us had enthusiasm. We 
established a small Society of our own. We read Papers 
and discussed them; we organised visits to ancient and 
modern buildings for ourselves. And I should like to see 
your Sketching Club more actively responsive to the efforts 
of your indefatigable Secretary during the summer months ; 
and I should like to see you in the winter holding regular 
meetings of your own in this room (our old Students’ 
Society was indebted to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society fer that), at which you would read and discuss 
your Papers, and exhibit and criticise your own 
designs and sketches. 

As to the writing and reading of Papers, I sometimes 
think beginners in our profession scarcely realise the im- 
portance of being able to do something beyond mere 
draughtsmanship. Remember, there is the art of literary 
composition to be fostered. In after life, you will have 
important documents to write, specitications of all sorts, 
reports of all kinds, which should be masterpieces of 
detinite diction, terse, lucid, precise, concise, and elegant 
withal. Nothing will help you more in this direction than 
the writing of Papers or Essays, to be read before such 
meetings as I have suggested. And there is the art of 
speaking before an audience to be acquired, not neces- 
sarily a large audience, but one, perhaps, more critical. 
As architects you need not be elocutionists. In our pro- 
fession we are men of works, not of words. But the time 
comes to every architect when he has to explain his 
designs before a body of clients, or to give evidence before 
a tribunal, and the man who is, by nature or training, or 
both, capable of expressing himself distinctly and suc- 
cinetly then makes his mark and earries weight. 

To show that Lam not exaggerating the importance of 
passing the Institute Examinations, let me point out that 
on its books there are at present the names of not fewer 
than 658 men who have passed either the Preliminary or 
Intermediate stages. Also that forthe Preliminary Exami- 
nation this month there have been 116 candidates, and 
for the Intermediate 55, whilst for the Qualifying Exami- 
nations, to be held immediately, there are 180. ‘These 
figures prove how widely it is felt that the future is 
fraught with possibilities which these Examinations pro- 
vide for. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Observe, too, that the lay mind is constantly becoming 
more educated upon architectural subjects, and as Pro- 
fessors of an Art we must keep ourselves not merely 
abreast with, but ahead of, other people. I think we have 
only to look at the crowded audiences which Mr. Cranage 
has brought together at the University Extension series 
ot lectures this year to see that Architecture is deeply 
interesting to a large section of the community, and 
carefully studied by them; and we must therefore 
become ever deeper and more thorough in the ethics, the 
technique, and the history of our Art, or we shall fail to 
impress our minds and work upon our generation. 

And, by the way, let me here disclaim the credit which 
the R.I.B.A. Katenpar, just published, inadvertently gives 
to our Association for bringing Mr. Cranage to Newcastle. 
The credit is entirely due to the University Extension 
Committee. At the time, when your Committee 
learnt that arrangements had been made for such a course 
of lectures, they took every available means of bringing 
them before the notice of our members and their friends, 
and so, we trust, have helped, in some degree, towards the 
success of the series. On the application of your Com- 
mittee, Mr. Cranage has kindly consented to deliver a 
lecture before this Association, his subject being “ The 
‘ Elizabethan and Renaissance Periods,’’ and therefore, in 
a measure, supplementary to his course on Gothie archi 
tecture. Such an experience as this series of lectures in 
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versity ( ( of Archi fads to indulge in; and the ever-increasing rates will, some 


vil é <-love The other Act of Parliament which I think is bound to 
d é \, affect the building trades more or less is the Finance 
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etaste of what iust not periods and if posterity is to derive benefit therefrom, it is 

wit] only right that posterity should help to pay the piper. But 
ve must not forget that posterity will have its own special 
ipon | } t obtained —th necessities to provide for, its own hobbies to ride, its own 







| thereto, time or other, reach a point when any long period of 
national depression may result in a crisis which will tax to 
Library. I fort te that t] the utmost the ingenuity of Chancellors of the Exchequei 
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et Act of 1894. The largely increased death duties thereby 
( t t imposed upon the property of wealthy men will fetter the 
pe t. J erstand fre him owners of landed estates, will probably restrain the expendi 
er than ture of money upon the erection and maintenance of large 
ear: but wi ms and other estate buildings, and so react upon the 

} ades of the country. 
e, lhe architectural aspect of our city must always be a 
dfold) tter of prime concern to us, and so I cannot refrain 
Re} Seg from referring to a matter which my predecessor touched 
I t Public i} last year. I mean the way in which our streets and 
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or advertising which runs riot in such shapes. 
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| t t in serious accident [am far from advocating too much 
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\ t ibject, or with t ownership of private property, but I 
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Of course, architects are not to blame for this, or, at any 
1ate, very remotely. These houses are run up, half a dozen 
at atime, by speculators who build to sell. But if we can- 
not practise, we may, at any rate, preach. One of the great 
difliculties in securing a more lovely state of things lies in 
the system of back streets which obtains in this city. 
Why should these be omnipresent or so unpleasantly 
obtrusive? In many towns you may look far to find them. 
Instead, you will see semi-detached villas, with gardens 
where our back streets would be. Each block being 
separate from its neighbours, there is scope for individual 
treatment architecturally, and sanitarily there is better 
circulation of air. The cost need not be greater, for 
although more frontage is called for, and more external 
walling, there is no back street to swallow up land, to pave, 
to tlag, to sewer, to scavenge, to watch, to light. Let us 
hope that in some of the building estates about to be laid 
out in the neighbourhood an attempt will be made to get 
out of the groove into which we in the North have fallen, 
and to provide modest but attractive detached or semi- 
detached dwellings, not too large or expensive for the 
average family. Years ago (and from time to time since) 
correspondence on this subject took place in the local 
newspapers, but as yet its ventilation has brought no 
tangible result. A word, too, in condemnation of the dog- 
in-the-manger-like way in which grounds and gardens ate 
hemmed in by high walls, and semi-rural roads or lanes 
converted into avenues of brick and stone instead of verdure. 

Neweastle is not rich in architectural interiors. A year 
or two ago we lost the Central Exchange—a very noble 
apartment. This year we have, to a large extent, lost the 
interior of the Central Station. Our first President's great 
work, with its subtle charm arising from the harmonious 
blending of curved plan with curved roof-lines, and the 
archivolts of its openings, has been irreparably marred 
asa work of art. There has been a gain in accommodation, 
and therefore possibly in convenience ; but I confess 
that I cannot look without depression upon the low sheds 
that have been tacked on to the east end of the station, 
and upon some other features that have been introduced 
into it. Another railway work, now nearly completed, we 
may, on the other hand, be grateful for. I mean the Dean 
Street arch. “It might have been ” a girder bridge ; but, 
greatly to its credit, the railway company has built a 
granite one, the curve of which, though not concentric 
with the older arch alongside (which was impossible), still 
harmonises with it, and one of the most striking “ street- 
“scapes ”’ in Newcastle is thus preserved. 

A short time ago the news came with a shock to most 
citizens that the lantern of the tower of our cathedral- 
church of St. Nicholas was in a dangerous condition. 
Its restoration, under Sir Gilbert Scott, a quarter of a 
century ago was deemed to be effectual for a much longer 
period than has actually proved to be the case. Our smoke 
and acid-laden atmosphere, combined with want of atten- 
tion to ironwork and pointing, has brought about a state 
of things which all must deplore. It is to be hoped that 
no time will be lost in making this world-famed structure 
again sound and substantial beyond the risk of accident, 
and that no considerations of precedence or parsimony 
will restrain our City Fathers from doing what is necessary. 
No question of Churchwardenship versus Municipality 
should be allowed to arise now. The treasure the city 
possesses in this steeple is unique. It has been imitated, 
but never copied. Even the greatest English architect 
of the last 200 years, who rivalled Michelangelo’s dome, 
never poised aloft another lantern like ours. There is a 
tradition that Wren, when the centering was removed from 
his church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, watched the opera- 
tion from London Bridge, apprehensive of the safety of 
that weak aftertype of the lantern which here, in New- 
castle, has for centuries upreared its stately crown, and 
which we are bound to preserve for the admiration of the 


centuries that follow. I well remember when, in 1867, the 
dome over the south-east corner of the Central Exchange was 
destroyed by fire, the owner, when rebuilding, proposed to 
omit it altogether. The importance of the dome to the tout 
ensemble of Grey Street was felt to be such that a public 
subscription was instituted by the late Alderman Dodds 
(Chairman, at that time, of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee) to defray the cost, and so the integrity of the de- 
sign was preserved. How still more important to the archi- 
tectural repute of the City is the Tower of St. Nicholas! 

It has been publicly announced that the Theatre Royal, 
one of Grainger’s finest buildings, designed by Benjamin 
Green, the exterior after the Pantheon at Rome, is, so far 
as the auditorium is concerned, to be reconstructed within 
the next twelve months. Whether such internal recon- 
struction will be architecturally an improvement remains 
to be seen; but, so far as I know, it has not transpired to 
what extent, if any, the facade in Grey Street will be 
interfered with. I may, however, express the hope that 
the proprietors will regard themselves as trustees of a 
noble work of Art, and, as such, guard it from any injury. 

Another work of Green’s has undergone internal recon- 
struction lately. I mean the library of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. The ceiling, as Green left it, was a 
piece of good design, unpierced, cambered, and coffered, 
and its removal a few years ago, when top-light became a 
necessity, was a distinct loss; but this year much has 
been retrieved in carrying out the design of our past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Rich. 

It must be a matter of congratulation to all British 
architeets and archeologists, and to us in Northumberland 
especially, that the ownership of one of our most precious 
relics of antiquity, in changing hands this year, has 
become vested in a nobleman who is not only able to 
appreciate, but able and willing substantially to prove 
his appreciation of, all that is beautiful and interesting in 
his latest acquisition. Lord Armstrong and his architect 
have before them a delightful task in enhancing the 
natural and artificial beauties of Bamburgh Castle, in the 
removal of what is base and unworthy of its age and 
grandeur, and the replacement of much that less erudite 
workers have, in their ignorance, destroyed. 

The building trades in this district, during the past 
year, have been, and promise to remain, fairly brisk ; 
perhaps because they have not, for some time past, been 
disturbed, like some other trades on Tyneside, by dis- 
astrous strikes. Long may they continue to be free from 
them! Iwas informed a few weeks ago that in connec- 
tion with one important branch a Conciliation Board had 
lately been formed in this district, and was working, so far, 
harmoniously. If such Boards were generally established, 
they would go far to allay the jealousies and distrust 
which lie at the root of all trade disputes ; and, if decisions 
arrived at by them were always loyally acquiesced in by 
those concerned, we should be appreciably nearer the 
millennium. 

The relations between the local master-builders and our 
profession continue satisfactory, and a pleasing contrast 
to the condition of affairs in one other important centre, 
where disputes appear to have arisen difficult of settle- 
ment, unless mutual respect, confidence, and forbearance, 
such as obtain here, unite to smooth them over. 

Closely bound up with trade organisation is the question 
of apprenticeship, the decadence of which system calls ur- 
gently for some remedy or substitute. Although we are 
not yet, in this country, so badly off in this respect as 
seems to be the case in the United States of America 
(owing to the control there of trade matters being practi- 
cally in the hands of foreign immigrants), we are, never- 
theless, in the unfortunate position of witnessing the 
gradual, but inevitable, extinction of the old style of things, 
where the relations between master and apprentice were 
pre-eminently personal. What is to take its place? Will 
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the modern technical school be able to with the 
problem? I doubt it. 

In conelus‘on, I would briefly e 
matters contemplated by your Committee in the 


future. They intend shortly to brin 


cope 





ion to one or two 





immediate 
before you for con- 











sideration, and I trust approval, a revised set of rules. 
The main object of such revision is to our members 
at a distance a more direct interest in, and influence upon, 
the working of the Association. In furtherance of this 
object you will observe from the syllabus that we pro- 
pose during the present session to ] d one meeting in 
Sunderland and another in Stockton. Last session we 
met once in Sunderland. This *“ going on circuit,’’ as it 





was termed in a Paper that I ha 
this 


atill regard as one of the best mean 


ur to read before 
Association eleven years ago, then sugcested and 
keeping in touch 





with the whole of our professi« n Provinee. We 
should make ourselves not mere Newcastle society, 01 
a Tyneside society, but in fact, me, the Northern 
Architectural Association. —Josrern O LD. 


The Architect: a Paper by Mr. F. E. Caws 'F... 


On the Ist Decem f the Northera 





Architectural Association held in Sunderland, a Paper 
entitled “ The Architect,’ by Mr. Frank Caws “F.), was 
read by the author as follows: 

Incredible as it may seem, more than one member of 
our local profession ul brotherhood has p oh p hed the 


employment, by the University Extension 


amateur to lecture, throughout the present 
in this district on Er h Gothic. Iam thankful to say 
this was not the spirit in which last year, in this very 
room, so many of us heard, with instruction and delight, 
Dr. Gibbon, of Shields, discourse so « nthusiastically on the 
ancient architecture of Athens; and if proof were needed 
that the architects of the North-East have felt no sym- 
pathy with such silly conceitedness, it has been amply 
afforded by the considerabl ingly interested 


society, of an 


winter session, 











numbers of architects, including p als, assistants, and 
pupils, who, together with the general public, have from 
the first continued to throng those most refreshing and 








instructive lectures which Mr. Cranage has given in New- 
castle, Darlington, and Sunderland. 


I would to the resp directors of 









fain press mnsible 
the University Extension movement the sense, which 
we share as architects, of the inestimable service ren- 
dered by these lectures of Mr. Cranage to the highest 





interests of the noble profession to we have the 


honour to belong. This service has been rendered not 
only in refreshing those whose everyday duty calls them 
to design and earry out buildings, but ), and even mort 





valuably, in arousit 
kindling by the 
enthusiasm as will help to make this N 
cold place for architects to work in for some 
for the influence of isiasm is often felt even 
when the lecturer and his au themselves passed 
quite away. 

Who has not heard of “ Philistia ’ 
us, with love in our hearts for ce 
in which so much of our lives has been spen 
we have received so large a measure of the total sum of 
kindness that has fallen lot—I ask again, who 
of us has not felt uncomfortable and distressed when this 
‘“Philistia,’’ on the lips or pens of certain public speakers or 
writers, seemed to be dangerously ne emerging from the 
geographical mist which has so long enveloped it, and 
seemed on the point of finding a local habitation in which to 
set its despised name and detestable pre , 
But, brother architects, let me remind you that in olden 
days there were cultured men living in Athens, and there 
were ugly buildings there in plenty before the Propyleeum, 
Theseum, and Parthenon reared their stately heads, or were 


1e public, and 
torch of knowled h a tire of local 
th country a less 


time to come 


| 
such an 


And who amongst 
canny auld toons” 
t,and in which 


rtain * 





to our 


ence for evermore 
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even dreamed of. Heaven knows what were the feelings 
of sons of Minerva, such as Ictinus and Phidias, in those 
days, or how cruelly conscious they may have felt of the 
pall of Philistine ugliness overspreading their beloved city. 
In Asia Minor and in Persia, as well as in Egypt, magnifi- 
cent and lordly buildings had long sublimely assured thes¢ 
men that their own Athens might be made beautiful, too. 
But the time was not yet come. In the language of that 
day those great artists doubtless heard the opprobrium 
of ugliness applied to their beloved Athens by those old- 
world travellers and scholars who had seen Persepolis and 
Karnak in their prime. They had to endure this cross, 
and despise the shame of it, in the faith that the Soul 
which was in themselves would yet in some way take shape, 
and become for Athens a crown of beauty and a joy for all 
after time. 

History tells us of the fierce opposition which Pericles, 
the champion of this faith of the Athenian artists, encoun- 
tered from a narrow-minded utilitarian people, who believed 
that gold was better kept in the dark coffers of their 
treasury than lavished upon the temple and statues of 
Minerva. It is doubtful if in that struggle the sentiment 
of Art would have overcome the sentiment of economy, 
had not the Art of War, in which the people did see (or 
thought they saw) some use, formed an alliance with the 
Art of Beauty. The Propyleum, which was really a fortifi- 
cation, was the first fruit of this alliance or marriage, 
and served to pave the way for the still more glorious 
offspring which rose into existence soon after. Rome, too, 
had its early years of Philistian ugliness; and, though 
the great Augustus boasted he had found it a city of 
brick and left it a city of marble, we know that that boast 
was only partially supported by fact, and that Rome was 
not built in the brief day of one emperor’s life. 

Who were the instruments of raising Rome and Athens 
from their Philistine rudeness to become the rival thrones 
of old-world classic glory? The architects. ‘“ Brief life is 
‘‘here our portion,’’ and with some of us time has already 
sped too far on for us to feel much ground for hope that in 
certain cities (which we love for auld lang syne, and which 
we forbear to name) we may live to see the Philistine 
stone rolled away from the tomb wherein the deathless 
spirit which animates all nature—the spirit of the Beau- 
tiful—imprisoned, awaits a glorious resurrection. Some 
of us have watched and waited for the dawn. At times 
we have seemed to see the clouds lift from the earth’s 
verge, and the rosy prospect of a bright and glorious rising 
has been hinted to our weary eyes. The time is not yet, 
however. 

We have witnessed in Italy what we call the re-birth 
the Italian Renaissance. Some of you here may be young 
enough to live to see, and to help create, a far grander 
sight —the Resurrection of English Architecture. The 
creat Italians of the fifteenth century studied the ruins of 
pagan Rome. They used those prostrated stones as spring- 
boards, so to speak, from which they made their great 
leap into that beautiful modern architecture which we 
recognise as Italian. Is it not possible for the great 
young Englishmen of our time to study likewise the 
ruined temples of our own dear land; and, using these 
ruins as their spring-board, leap forth into new develop- 
ments as characteristically English as the work of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Palladio, Seamozzi, and Vignola 
was characteristically Italian? ‘To the youngest among 
us this question must have the deepest interest; for to 
them may come the opportunity which their elders have 
either not possessed, or, possessing, have failed to use to 
the best advantage. 

To the architect of the future this great future belongs ; 
and, as the future is the inheritance of the young, I shall, 
by the indulgence of the older and maturer amongst us, 
address the remainder of my remarks to-night to our 
youngest members especially. If you would enter into 
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this great future, you must become in reality, and not in 
name merely, architects. I will therefore now express to 
you, as well as I can in the short time remaining to me, 
the true architect as he appears to my vision. 

Putting aside the question whether we, who in these 
days call ourselves architects, are really such or not, and 
sorrowfully admitting that John Ruskin had too much 
vround for daring in his famous Edinburgh lectures to 
assert that there were no architects in modern England, 
I will attempt to sketch in few words the outline of 
a great figure—the figure not of any man I see or know, 
but of one who stands before me ideally as properly 
entitled to rank as an architect. 

We will begin with him as a boy, for if as a boy he is 
not already an architect uneducated, he cannot ever as a 
man become an architect educated. If the endowment is 
not in him at the first it cannot be drawn out of him at 
the last. But it would be a mistake to assume that, if the 
boy has it in him, he will necessarily show it at the first ; 
that by no means follows. I could name in your ears 
to-night a celebrated architect still living—an architect 
whose work has been strongly influential in a modern 
development of taste and style. As a boy, poor and 
friendless, he found, fortunately, a kind master, who, moved 
by compassionate interest, took him as a pupil without 
premium. It is said the master was utterly disappointed 
with the boy’s first performances, and felt sure he would 
never make an architect. Yet, by his brilliant subsequent 
career and world-wide reputation, the boy amply justified 
his master’s love and falsified his fears. 

In the soul of every human being God implants some 
love for the beautiful—together with some measure of 
appreciation of fact and necessity. However small the 
man’s natural gifts in these two respects, they can be 
wonderfully strengthened and developed, like the muscles 
of one’s limbs, by special cultivation and exercise. But, 
in order to become an architect worthy of the name, 
a boy must have at the start much more than the average 
measure of passion for the beautiful and of perception of 
the true, and, moreover, must cultivate these gifts with 
more than ordinary assiduity and more than common 
delight. Although it must be allowed that all that is true 
is beautiful, and all that is beautiful is true, yet, in the 
weakness of human nature and the finiteness of the human 
understanding, we recognise as a dual function the con- 
sciousness of the beautiful and the perception of the true. 
We shall therefore be better understood if we classify the 
natural gifts with which the born architect must be right 
royally endowed as the Asthetic and the Scientific : or the 
capacity for Faney and for Fact. Under the term “ scien- 
“ tific,” or the capacity for appreciating fact,I include all 
those qualities of the mind which involve abundant measure 
of what is ordinarily styled ‘*‘ common-sense.’? We may also 
characterise these common-sense gifts of the young archi- 
tect as the gift ** practical,’ while we continue to speak of 
his inborn romance as the gift ‘ wsthetic.”’ 

Here we arrive at a fair subject for discussion: Which 
of these two gifts, if either, should take precedence in the 
training and development of the boy architect? I can 
hear one argue thus: “‘ The practical education is the essen- 
“tial basis and framework, the very bone, of the architec- 
“ tural system, of which the esthetic education supplies the 
“mere investiture or clothing of flesh.”” Well, yes; a man 
is built of bone and flesh truly. But does Nature, in evolv- 
ing a man, form first a completely ossified skeleton, and 
afterwards inclose it in flesh? Is it not true that the 
newly-born have no hard bones in their bodies, and that 
complete ossification of the skeleton is the work of years ? 
Does not Nature herein teach us not to try to force the 
mind of the young boy architect to become severely prac- 
tical before the proper time? Do not all boys naturally 
become more practical as they grow older? In this con- 
nection, however, it must be admitted that “ circumstances 


“alter cases.”’ One boy architect is pent in a dull manu- 
facturing district where his whole environment is prose. 
Another learns his profession in a beautiful country town, 
or watering-place, surrounded by and embosomed in the 
wsthetic element. Obviously the same order of preced- 
ence of study is not properly applicable to both cases. 
The student’s environment will generally sway the mind 
unduly in one of the two directions; and though the en- 
vironment is itself a providential element with which arti- 
ficial interference may be carried too far, yet some special 
pains should be taken to counterbalance undue predomin- 
ance of one kind of influence to the permanent stunting 
of the growth of the young mind in the other or opposite 
quality. 

Not only environment calls for such corrective effort, but 
also natural proclivity stands equally in need of special 
regulation. That is to say, the boy who is too prosy should 
be urged on the wsthetic, and discouraged on the practical, 
side of his tastes; and the one who seems too excessively 
romantic should be earnestly exhorted to become more 
practical. Still, after making every allowance for the 
special circumstances of each case, I hold strongly that, 
generally speaking, we should give precedence in youth to 
the poetic faculties, because they are the more sensitive 
to injury from discouragement and neglect; and in the 
order of nature their turn comes first. In the architect's 
boyhood it is ‘* Now or never’’ with these wsthetic tastes 
and feelings. Solomon, who insisted that “there is a time 
‘‘ for everything,’’ would urge the boy architect to rejoice 
now, in the days of his youth, in the pursuit of fancy, ere 
the days come and the years draw nigh when the more 
severe service of truth and fact set so strong a claim on 
the mental energies as to absorb not only time but incli- 
nation also. 

Longfellow never wrote a truer or more beautiful line 
than this—‘* The thoughts of youth are long, long 
“thoughts.” And it is generally, if not invariably, true 
that, as the English ship in her home port takes in coal 
enough to carry her across to the farther shore of the 
Atlantic, so in the home days of his pupilage, the spring- 
time and blossoming of life, the boy architect must take 
such a feast of fancy and such a store for his soul as 
shall carry him through the long voyage. Like the camel, 
he must gather by good rich browsing his hump, so that 
in the long march across the sandy wastes—which all too 
closely resemble many an architect’s life and practice—he 
may feed upon the riches of his own mental and spiritual 
store already once assimilated. The hump I refer to as 
thus so desirable is not so much the hump of mere 
learning as the fulness and greatness of that human- 
divine gift which we call “soul.’’ To cultivate, exercise, 
enlarge, strengthen, and refine this soul, he must not be 
kept for too many weary weeks together merely making 
plans and tracings of hideous rows of street houses or 
workmen’s dwellings; nor at the squaring, day after day, 
of endless columns of duodecimals, nor in running to and 
fro perpetually to corporation officials about drains and 
middens; though it follows that attention to duty, how- 
ever disagreeable, is of all lessons the one he must most 
thoroughly learn if he would preserve his soul’s best 
self alive; and, moreover, the very dryness and distaste- 
fulness of some of his duties will serve as a foil to render 
all the more intensely enjoyable those of his studies which 
are of a more artistic complexion. 

He must read noble and inspiring books; he must 
watch sunrises and sunsets; he must not spend all his 
time poring indoors, nor half his time sporting out-of- 
doors. If he is first class at football he will not be likely 
to be first class at architecture. He must be meditative, 
wandering in the fields and on the sea-beach to fill his 
eyes and heart with the lovely coquetry of sunlight and 
shadow, and growing increasingly familiar with Nature’s 
harmonies, discords, mysteries, and romances. He must 
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frequent cathedrals, and learn to sit still in quiet churches. 
Frequent attendance at music-halls and theatres is cal- 
culated to excite unduly and artificially the taste for the 
beautiful, and to induce a mental unrest which renders the 
boy architect less in tune for his normal studies and 
observations. His taste should be based on the solid and 
the really enduring. rather than on the ephemeral creations 
of art and nature. Without being nervously anxious and 
overwrought, the young student must be quietly in earnest. 
The mental organism of the boy architect is to be so 
specially devoted to the service of beauty and truth that 
even in the innocent pleasures of the theatre, concert, or 
football field, indulged in to excess, he may deviate rather 
than refresh the energies of his brain and soul, and fail of 
attaining the standard of excellence the high 
mark he aims at. 

Utilitarians may ask, Why should young architects, who 
will never have the ghost of a chance to build a cathedral, 
spend so much time and thought on cathedrals? Not 
that they may be equipped for designing cathedrals 
though who can tell that they may not be called upon to 
do so?—but that they may become so imbued with the 
spirit of holy beauty that it may in the after years of their 
manhood inspire and pervade all their efforts, even in the 
designs which they are employed to make for much hum- 
bler buildings. 

Similarly, the boy architect should be keenly alert to 
study the ever-changing glories of the sky, with ‘its 
“‘ sorgeous towers and cloud-capped palaces’’ of mist and 
flame; not that he may design and build moonrises or 
sunsets; but in order that his soul may be refreshed and 
strengthened to withstand the chill and deadness, the 
blight and mildew, with which too often a money-grubbing 
and rabidly utilitarian age infects the young and unfilled 
spirit, robbing enthusiasm of its edge and cankering its 
brightness. In this workaday world the boy architect 


which is 


must needs, by communion with all that is nobly ideal 


in literature, art, and nature, so confirm his own inborn 
idealism that he may to the end of his career continue 
to be a great dreamer as well as a great realiser. No 
man who is not a dreamer is, or can be, an architect. 
What are the cathedral aisles but long-drawn dreams in 
stone? Yes, they are dreams, truly. But, before they 
could be embodied in solid stone, their medieval architects 
had to do a great deal besides dreaming. 

Before the boy architect can express in any way his 
dreams, he has to do a great deal, too. He must 
learn to express what he feels. Let him attempt to 
do so while as yet his eye is not skilled to instruct 
his hand, and while as yet his ear has not learnt to 
direct his tongue. He will turn away disgusted from 
the traces of his hand, or the words of his tongue, feeling 
that they render hideous and abortive the dream which, 
unexpressed, seemed so intensely beautiful. The proper 
medium of expression which the young architect must 
bring into subjection to his thought is not the tongue, but 
the hand; not the word, but the line. All his dream- 
power, let him strengthen and refresh it as he may, will 
be wasted if he does not at the very beginning learn to 
draw. What the alphabet is to the would-be reader, that 
drawing is to the would-be architect. The very act of 
expression increases the faculty of conception; and if 
there be no power of expression the faculty of conception 
itself must flicker and fail, as a candle deprived of air. 
Some of the greatest orators have known only their mother- 
tongue. Likewise, some of architects have 
been proficient only with the pencil and pen. But if the 
architect is able also to draw with brush and colour, with 
modelling-tool and clay, and with carving-blade and 
wood, so much the better; ji as the linguist-orator 
is better furnished than he master only of one 
language. 


the greatest 
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Before the young architect can hope to draw his dream 
which is unseen, he must learn to correctly portray the 
dreams of other architects which have been petrified into 
solid substance and visible forms. No power of imagina- 
tion, no strength of conception, can compensate the archi 
tect for weakness or non-proficiency in the art of drawing. 
The young architect should talk little and draw much. 
He should have no mercy on himself short of acquiring 
that absolute harmony and working understanding between 
eye and hand by which alone his thoughts can take shape 
and permanency. 

And yet a man, be he never so great a dreamer and con 
summate a draughtsman, if he be no more than that, 
though an artist, is not an architect. Having by sever 
self-criticism (an essential habit to the successful student), 
and by untiring, dogged perseverance become at a com 
paratively early stage of his education an accomplished 
draughtsman, the young architect, during that same period 
of preliminary training, must necessarily have become 
proficient in the science and practice of linear perspective 
tor to this extent at least the bones, so to speak, must grow 
along with the flesh in the youth’s professional development. 

sy the way, referring to perspective, let me offer you 
what is, I think, an unfailing gauge of a genuine architect, 
as distinguishing him from one who is an architect only in 
name. 

The genuine architect always “ thinks’’ in “ per- 
‘spective.’ But the youth who, on becoming an able 
perspective draughtsman and a dreamer, rests content with 
such attainment, as many do, whatever else he may 01 
may not be, is not an architect. And it may be asked, it 
he, like a modern Piranesi, draw beautiful and noble de- 
signs of his own on paper, does not that constitute him 
an architect,even though those designs be never realised ? 
And here is more food for discussion. If the designs 
drawn on paper contain reasonably conclusive internal 
evidence of the possession by their designer of the con- 
structive genius and knowledge of practical matters neces- 
sary to carry them into actual effect, then, I submit, the 
mere ill-fortune of the lack of opportunity to realise them 
bars not the designer from his just claim to rank as an 
architect. Indeed, is it not well known that the noblest 
of architectural designs are amongst those which have 
never been built ? For, as Burns says, ‘the best laid 
** schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft agley.”’ 

But the youth who, having devoted his earlier years of 
training almost exclusively, or mainly, to the development 
of his wsthetic nature and to the art of draughtsmanship, 
fully conversant with many beautiful forms of structure 
and ornament, and understanding the artistic principles of 
proportion, composition, and design, would now become 
more than ever conscious that, in order to transfer his 
dreams from paper to timber, brick, iron, and stone, he 
must further learn how to draw, so to speak, with the 
plane, trowel, hammer, and chisel, his pictures in the open 
air by the hands of the carpenter, bricklayer, smith, and 
mason. Only so can he plant upon the earth his dream 
in a substantial, enduring structure, such as shall stand 
representing him when he himself has passed into the 
dreamland and is seen on earth no more. 

To do this he must acquire practical and scientific 
knowledge. He must become a geometrician and mathe- 
matician. He must also become a man of business. The 
motive is sufficient. His esthetic tastes render these 
sterner attainments in themselves unattractive. But he 
is now almosta man. The process of ossification is, in a 
mental sense, advancing in his case, and in every way his 
condition and inducements render him increasingly anxious, 
and eventually keenly determined, to master all practical 
qualifications essential to the completion of his professional 
equipment. He is like a man who would naturally fight 
shy of religion, but who, when he feels conscious that his 
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present and future happiness depends on it, begins as never 
before to “hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 

Thus in the case of the young-man architect necessity 
is not only the mother of his inventions, but also the spur 
and appetiser for the study of those constructive principles 
and details, and of those practical facts and methods, fail- 
ing his knowledge of which his ideal creations cannot be 
realised. Content no longer to remain a mere dreamer 
of dreams, a mere paper architect, he would become a 
stalwart entity. He understands now the true mission 
and voeation of the architect, and he will not rest till he 
is every way qualified to fulfil it. Geometry, mathematics, 
che mistry, statics, dynamics, geology, are sciences for 
the lack of which he feels he is, more or less, lame and 
halt and purblind. He has no notion of limping through 
his professional career on crazy crutches by the rule of 
thumb. He is an artist already. He would become an 
engineer also ; because he has come to feel that artist 
+ engineer = architect ; that this is a true equation, and 
that nothing short of perfect artist + perfect engineer can 
constitute the perfect architect. He understands that the 
true architect is the priest whose high vocation it is to 
wed Fancy to Fact, to unite Beauty to Utility. No longer 
satisfied with a one-sided view of human life, he 
it to be not purely poetic nor simply utilitarian. For, as 
the bird has two wings, so life has two functions, both of 
which are actually embodied and fulfilled in the life of the 
venuine architect. 

lo the young-man architect holding these views, and 
thus fully equipped to sustain the high calling of his 
choice, flowers have become the more lovely from his 
knowledge of their geometry ; the forms and combinations 
of tlying-buttresses, groined vault, and pinnacle are none 
the less romantic from his ability to accurately estimate 
their mutual static effects on each other and on the build- 
ing asa whole to which they belong. The beam, which 
possessed in itself no beauty or fascination whatever to his 
merely poetic ken, is now become full of profound interest, 
since he has learnt its secrets of stiffness, elasticity, and 
strength. The arch, at all times grand, becomes still more 
impressive in view of the complex problems involved in 
its stability ; and the interminable network of far-stretch- 
ing lattice of wide-span roof or bridge, ceasing to mystify 
and perplex, serves now to arouse his keenest intellectual 
faculties, as he dissects and disentangles their forms, 
weights, proportions, scantlings, and fastenings in relation 
to their stresses and strains under varying conditions of 
load, temperature, wind, and snow. 

Till now the young-man architect was a dreamer. Now 
he has become a doer. Henceforth there is no fear of his 
lapsing into the mere dream-life of the artist or paper 
architect. The danger rather is that the fascination of 
pursuing the manlier functions of the engineering part of 
his profession may render him a mere materialist, the 
ideal being overshadowed and absorbed in the real. He is 
now therefore called upon, for the remainder of his career, 
to be on his guard against allowing either of the functions 
of his dual nature and office to get out of proportion and 
adjustment, and usurp the rights of the other. 

It is a question of focus. So long as he succeeds in so 
governing and balancing the two influences of which his 
work is the outcome, he remains an architect. That is to 
say, so long as he continues to both dream and build he 
remains acreator. So long as he could only dream he was an 
impotent ghost. When he could both dream and draw he 
became what the theosophist would call * an astral body,” 
an artist—i.e. a cross between a ghost and a man! But 
when he could dream, draw, and build; and could, more- 
over, continue to do so, maintaining, in spite of the mate- 
rialising influences and the commercial duties of his daily 
life as a busy man of affairs, the proper balance and equi- 
poise of all his natural endowments and accomplishments, 
he is, and remains, at least in my regard, that most com- 
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pletely developed man, of all sorts and conditions of men 
the Architect !—Frankx Caws. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute on the 21st 
November addressed to the Town Clerk of Glasgow the 
following memorial :— 

Sir,—The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
desire respectfully to ask the attention of the Honourable 
the Lord Provost, the Magistrates, and the Town Council 
of Glasgow to the designing of the Public Buildings of 
the City. 

In the case of the Municipal Offices in George Square, 
and that of the Art Galleries in course of erection by the 
Association for the Promotion of Art and Music in Glasgow, 
a desire was shown, and some consideration given, to 
secure that the designs should be worthy of the important 
purpose that each of those buildings was to serve. With 
buildings of secondary but still of great importance, no 
corresponding effort is made. The Council of the Institute 
submit that the design and arrangement of such buildings 
are, as much as those of the larger edifices, worthy of 
every attention and care that can be bestowed on them. 

The Council of the Institute are of opinion that the 
designing of important public buildings cannot be satis- 
factorily done by the department of the Master of Works, 
or of the City Engineer, and still less when the head of 
that department is an engineer than when he is an archi- 
tect. The duties of the office include, among others, the 
charge of the public streets, and the design and super- 
intendence of numerous and important works of engineer- 
ing, as well as assisting and advising the Committees of 
the Town Council in connection with health, gas, water, 
paving, sewerage, City Improvement Trust, railway and 
subway operations, and many other works ; and it is evi- 
dent that in a city of such magnitude as Glasgow, these 
duties must be of a very onerous nature. To relegate 
the designing of important works of architecture to the 
assistants of a gentleman who is responsible for the 
efficient discharge of such duties as the foregoing, and who 
is himself not an architect, seems to the Council of the 
Institute to indicate a want of appreciation of the position 
which architecture should occupy in an important city. 

The Council of the Institute refer to the practice pre- 
vailing in most of the large English cities, and to the 
recent appointment of a Committee of the City Council of 
Sheffield ‘to inquire and report whether or not the City 
* Surveyor might reasonably be expected to undertake the 
* yesponsible architectural work of the city, and also 
‘ satisfactorily discharge his other duties.”’ This Com- 
mittee have made an interim report with reference to 
certain proposed additions to one of the City Court-Houses, 
and after full inquiry have advised the Council that, in 
their opinion, “ the City Surveyor could not reasonably be 
“expected to undertake the preparation of the necessary 
‘plans and detailed drawings for the additions.’’ The 
City Council have since adopted this recommendation, and 
have entrusted the work to a firm of independent architects. 

In asking for the full consideration of this important 
subject, and the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
and report regarding it, the Council of the Institute solicit 
the attention of the Town Council to the following, as a 
summary of their views : 

1. The City Engineer, as he is not an architect, is not 
himself qualified to design works of architecture. Even if 
he were so qualified, the duties of his office are such that 
he cannot have the time at his disposal for the quiet con- 
ception and elaboration of the design of public buildings, 
nor for the efficient superintendence of such works in 
course of erection. 

2. To depute such work to assistants, however qualified, 
cannot be so satisfactory as it would be to commission 
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independent architects of ability and experience. An 
assistant has neither the stimulus nor the sense of re- 
sponsibility of an independent architect, and there is no 
assurance of permanence in his position. Should he 
develop marked ability, it is probable that he will either 
elect to practise in his own name, or accept an office of 
more importance in another city. In dealing with con 
tractors, in securing that the terms of a contract are faith- 
fully carried out, and in the settlement of accounts, an archi- 
tect has more authority, as he has more direct responsi- 
bility, than any assistant, however competent he may be. 

3. The existing arrangement is not an economical one, 
and on this ground alone the subject is worthy of full con- 
sideration. 

4. The design and erection of the 
a city are among the opportunities that architects are 
entitled to look to for the exercise of their abilities, and 
their employment would offer to the authorities a much 
wider field for the selection of architects possessed ot 
special qualifications for work than they can 
have among the assistants of the City Engineer. The 
Council of the Institute do not undervalue the knowledge 
and experience of the Master of Works, of the City 
Engineer, or of their staff, but they believe that the attain- 
ments of these gentlemen would be of more advantage to 
the community, so far as important public buildings are 
concerned, if they were used in the first place in advising 
the Committees of the Town Council in charge of such 
works, and afterwards in consultation with the architects 
who should be employed to design them. 

5. It is among the 
pality, acting on behalf of 
to foster and encourage the arts, and part 
of architecture, upon which the a city are 
more dependent than on any othe) souncil of the 
Institute submit with confidence that the cou they 
recommend to the consideration of the Town Council, in 
addition to its other advantages and economies, would 
tend, both directly and indirectly, to the improvement of 
the architecture of the city. 

Not only within the membership of this Institute, but 
also outside it, among architects of the city and others, 
there is a large fund of architectural ability and experience. 
The Council of the Institute respectfully ask the Town 
Council to consider how far this : ty should be made 
available on behalf of the communi inder their charge. 

In conclusion, the Council of the Institute desire to say 
that they are not impelled by any merely selfish or narrow 
motive, but that they ask for the consi ion of a ques- 
tion of public policy on which they be themselves to 
be entitled to express an opinion. 1ave the honour to 
be, &e., T. L. Watson, President ) . Burnet, Vice- 
President ; Alexander Petrie, 7'r¢ er; C. J. Maclean, 
Secretary. 

THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 
Preparation for the Institute Examinations. 

On the 30th November the 
“Preparation for the R.I.B.A. I 
before the Birmingham Architectural 
F. R. Farrow [F. 

This day has commenced the final stage or oral part of 
the last of the Single Qualifying Examinations for the 
Associateship of the Institute, and hereafter it will be 
necessary, save in exceptional cases, for any candidate who 
desires to qualify for the A.R.I.B.A. that he should pass a 
series of three examinations which, from their intended 
effect upon the architectural ed ion of the future, are 
styled the Progressive Examinations. It is therefore 
useless for me to-night to talk to you about Preparation 
for the late lamented Single Qualifying Examination, and I 
must invite your attention to a consideration of the three 
Progressive Examinations. 
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The first of these is the Preliminary, and, quoting from 
the R.I.B.A. Kanenpar, “ the subjects comprised in this 
* Examination are those in which proficiency should be 
“attained by the applicant before entering an architect’s 
‘office.’ It is on similar lines, though not perhaps quite 
so severe, as the Preliminary Examinations in medicine, 
law, and other professions, and the preparation is, there- 
fore, what every entrant to the architectural profession 
should liave passed through before leaving school. The 
subjects of this examination are: I. Writing from dicta- 
tion; II. Short English composition; III. Arithmetic, 
algebra, and elements of plane geometry (the algebra is 
carried as far simple equations, and the plane geometry 
extends only to the substance of the first two books of 
Euclid); 1V. Geography of Europe and History of the 
United Kingdom ; V. One language, either French, German, 
Italian, or Latin; VI. Geometrical Drawing or Elements 
of Perspective; VII. Elementary Mechanics and Physics ; 
VIL. Freehand Drawing from the Round. 

The prospect of such an examination to those of you 
who have left your school-days some years behind is, 
doubtless, not altogether pleasant. Not that I mean to 
imply that you have never studied such things, nor even 
that you could not pass the examination if you tried; but 
it is irksome, to say the least, to go back to one’s primi 
tive and not always congenial lessons. There are, fortu 
nately, several loopholes of escape. Exemption in all the 
subjects except drawing is granted to those who have 
passed either a matriculation examination or the local 
examinations, junior or senior, of any British university, 
and to those who hold the first-class certificate of the 
College of Preceptors. ‘The majority of schoolboys, 
nowadays, are in this position; but there is a still further 
loophole. Exemption is given on the production of testi- 
monials of proficiency granted by any well-known educa- 
tional bodies. Few of you could fail in obtaining from the 
headmaster of your old school such testimonials. Exemp- 
tion from the examination in drawing is also granted on 
the submission of drawings by the applicant showing his 
acquaintance with * Geometrical Drawing ”’ or with the 
‘Elements of Perspective’ and with “ Freehand Drawing.” 

Failing exemption, there is nothing for it but downright 
hard and careful study. The geography and history must 
be especially thorough, as the questions are somewhat 
searching. It would puzzle many of us, for example, to 
say what counties would be traversed and what rivers 
crossed in a straight-away journey from Southampton to 
York. The language you select must have careful atten- 
tion, both in grammar and vocabulary, as the translations 
are what in examination argot are called “ unseens.’”? The 
Elementary Mechanics and Physics cover a wide field and 
embrace not only statics but also dynamics, and deal with 
fluids as well as solids. In many of the subjects of the 
R.1.B.A. examinations, the knowledge required is super- 
ficial rather than solid, wide rather than deep. The draw- 
ing should present no difliculty to anyone who has been in 
an architect’s oflice for a year. 

We now come to the first of the examinations in archi- 
tectural knowledge, the Intermediate, which may be fit- 
tingly taken by a pupil during the third or last year of bis 
articles. The first thing to be done is the preparation of 
the Testimonies of Study, which comprise eleven sheets of 
drawings on half double-elephant paper, viz. two sheets of 
the Orders drawn to half-inch scale, one sheet of Classic 
Ornament in outline, two sheets of English Gothic with 
one sheet of details relating to the same, and one sheet 
of Ornament, a freehand drawing from the round, in out- 
line: these seven sheets belong tothe Art Section. The 
remaining four belong to the Science Section, and include 
one sheet of a roof-truss, one sheet of floors, and two 
sheets of details of joiner’s work. For the Orders and 
Classic Ornament, Mr. Phené Spiers’s book is very useful, 
or Normand’s Parallels, or Mauch’s Architektonische 
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Ordnungen. The Gothic work it is well to do from actual 
measurement, or copies can be made from the A.A. Sketch 
Book, the Spring Gardens Sketch Book, or similar publi- 
cations. The constructional work can be copied from Mr. 
Mitchell’s Plates of Building Construction. In the 
preparation of the Testimonies of Study, neatness, clear- 
ness, and accuracy should be aimed at; and it is advisable, 
for a reason which I shall explain more fully presently, to 
give chapter and verse for all the work done. 

We can now consider the preparation for the ordeal in 
the examination room. It is advisable as far as possible to 
limit your selection of books or other sources of information, 
so that you may be able to give your authority for any 
statements you may make, and it is well to quote your 
authority in your answers. The reason for this is that the 
Institute examiners are for the most part amateurs and 
inexperienced at examination. As time goes on, this may 
to some extent be rectified, but it requires far more training 
and experience, as well as natural gifts, to make a good 
examiner than are likely to fall to the lot of the gentlemen 
who examine twice a year for amusement, or even from a 
praiseworthy feeling of esprit de corps. It is one of the 
guiding principles of the powers that be that professors 
should not be examiners, contrary to the general practice 
of the Universities and other educational bodies; hence, 
although there is on the Board of Examiners a sprinkling 
of University men, who have had some experience of pro- 
perly conducted examinations, it will be a long time, I 
fear, before the majority of the Institute examiners are 
anything but amateurs. Now it is characteristic of the 
amateur examiner that he is far more suspicious of his 
examinees than the man of experience. The expert knows 
the ways of candidates, the amateur imagines them. 
Then, again, the Institute examiners are mostly busy 
practising architects, and, although they are clever artists 
or good men of business, they are not omniscient in the 
subjects upon which they light-heartedly undertake to ex- 
amine. One is reminde:l of the opinion expressed by the 
old huntsman upon the Oxford undergraduates who were 
for ever treading on the heels of his pack over the cold 
scenting Heythrop clays. ‘“ Lor’! sir, they fears nothing, 
“cause they knows nothing.”’ So it has happened before 
now that the examinee has known more than the exami- 
ner, and has been able to confute his judge at the Oral by 
reference to standard authority. This sort of thing is not 
pleasant to the amour propre of the examiner; and it is 
far better to quote your authority in your paper, so that 
the examiner may have a little quiet study before he 
determines your marks. When, therefore, you learn a 
particular Order, for example, learn also the building from 
which it comes and the book in which it is illustrated, and 
incorporate this knowledge in your paper. 

Now to come to the subjects in detail. For the Orders 
of Greek and Roman architecture you require some verbal 
knowledge as well as sketching power. Leeds on the 
Orders is quoted among the recommended books, but he 
is very old-fashioned, and in many cases utterly wrong in 
the light of modern discovery and knowledge. You will 
find Gwilt’s Encyclopedia, the newest edition of course, 
far more reliable, and, supplemented by Professor Roger 
Smith’s and Slater’s book on Classic and Early Christian 
Architecture. amply sufficient for the Intermediate Exami- 
nation. Neither is perfect, but, taken together, they are 
far better than Leeds. The Glossary in Gwilt should be 
carefully studied for the meaning of technical terms. For 
the sketching, both of the Orders and the classic orna- 
ment, the books referred to in speaking of the Testi- 
monies of Study should be used, Mauch for preference, with 
Vulliamy for ornament. Be careful to notice that sketches 
to large size of ornament are very rightly demanded, and 
learn these very accurately, with chapter and verse. For the 
English Gothic a similar course of preparation is required. 
Start on Professor Roger Smith’s Gothic and Renaissance 


Architecture, and follow by either Gwilt or Bloxam’s 
Principles, or Parker’s Introduction. Use also Parker's 
Glossary for the terms. Do not look at Rickman or Paley ; 
they are quite unsuitable for young students. For details, 
Sharpe’s books and Brandon’s Analysis are good, but 
should be supplemented by study of existing old work. 

The nature of ordinary building materials is fully 
treated of in Notes on Building Construction, Vol. iii., 
and also in Gwilt; but for the standard required in this 
examination I should recommend a more concise work, 
newly published—Mr. Mitchell’s Building Construction, 
Advanced Course. For the calculation of formule, your 
best course would be to get a friend to give you three or 
four personal lessons. The use of reciprocal diagrams of 
faces is a new terror recently added, and is in most books 
very obscurely treated. The clearest account I have seen 
isin Henry Adams’s Strains in Ironwork. The elementary 
principles of construction may usually be learnt in the 
daily work of any good office. Dobson’s Rudiments of 
the Art of Building treats well of many points, but the 
latest tendency of the examiners is to get away from the 
lines therein followed; and Mr. Mitechell’s Building Con- 
struction, both the elementary and the advanced course, is 
now more useful. 

Now we come to a dreadful paper —** Elementary Physics 
“as applicable to Building.” The subject of physics is 
extremely wide, and the questions are not always ele- 
mentary, so that this paper is certainly the most difficult 
in the examination, and, indeed, is far beyond the capa- 
bilities of an average architect’s pupil. The single 
redeeming feature is that six only out of nine questions 
are usually expected to be answered. A good book, which 
deals with the whole domain of physics, or, as it used to 
be called, natural philosophy, must be studied. There are 
an embarrassing number of such books by Wormall, 
Magnus, Todhunter, and many others. Care must be 
taken to devise for yourselves illustrations in building 
affairs of the various pheaomena. Mensuration, land 
surveying, and levelling are another difficult paper, and 
some of the questions are more suited to the examination 
for the Fellowship of the Surveyors’ Institution than the 
Intermediate of the R.I.B.A. Many of the questions, on 
the other hand, are very easy; but it is not sufficient to 
rely even upon an exceptional amount of actual experience, 
as matters are often included which no practical land 
surveyor nowadays troubles about. The candidate should 
not be alarmed if he finds, in answering this paper, that 
his plans do not work out satisfactorily from the field 
notes, as these are not invariably either sufficient or 
accurate; and although this does sometimes occur in actual 
practice, it is rather hard on an inexperienced student. 
The best book on the subject is, probably, Usill’s Practical 
Surveying, but the candidate should by all means, if 
possible, supplement his book-work by some experience in 
the field, under the guidance of an older hand. Plane 
Geometry, Projection of Solids, and Development of Sur- 
faces are the subject of the last paper. Carroll’s Geometry 
is a good and well-known book, but does not treat of the 
development of surfaces, which, however, is given in 
Gwilt. Indeed, Gwilt gives very good information on the 
whole subject except isometrical projection. This latter 
is a very easy matter, and you will probably have no 
difficulty in finding a friend who will quickly initiate you 
into the mystery. Practice is imperatively necessary in 
the preparation for this paper, in order that you may 
acquire the power of readily seeing things in the solid. 
When this is obtained, the draughtsmanship is easy. 

The Intermediate Examination, taken on the whole, and 
with the exception of the two subjects I have mentioned, is 
not a difficult one, nor beyond the capabilities of those for 
whom it is intended; but it necessitates, and is intended to 
necessitate, continuous, careful, and systematic preparation. 
Remember what Vitruvius says: “ Architectura est scientia 
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‘* pluribus disciplinis et variis eruditionibus ornata.” The 
field of architectural knowledge is so wide that it is im- 
possible to cram up in a short time sufficient to pass an 
Institute examination. Two years at least of steady and 
regular work ought to be given to the preparation, and 
with that there need be no fear of the result. 

After the Intermediate comes the Final. The first 
Final Examination has not yet been held, and one is there- 
fore somewhat in the dark as to what the examiners may 
make of the programme. ‘Testimonies of Study are again 
demanded, and comprise. in addition to the set of working 
drawings hitherto required, a large number of other draw- 
ings, studies of sciography, perspective, drawings from the 
round, measured drawings, two sheets of diagrams of 
constructive masonry, and two or more sheets of other 
advanced construction, with the calculations for strength of 
the various parts. This is a rather formidable amount of 
work, and once again rivets the necessity for continuous, 
steady, regular work. ‘The drawings should be started 
immediately the Intermediate is passed, and their prepara- 
tion should go on steadily and concurrently with the 
reading and sketching. On no account leave the Testi- 
monies of Study till near the time of the examination ; 
indeed, to give yourself a fair chance, they must be 
finished at least three months before the examination. 

The chief particular in which the actual examination 
will probably differ from the moribund Qualifying is in 
the increased importance attached to design and draughts- 
manship. TT. stand a fair chance of passing, you must 
learn to draw and you must be able to design. Therefore, 
take full advantage of the opportunities which you now 
have in Birmingham—advantages far beyond what were 
the lot of the Birmingham men who were my own contem- 
poraries in the A. A. classes of design and construction. 
By all means learn all that Mr. Bidlake and Mr. Bewlay 
have to teach you. In the preparation for the History of 
Architecture paper you must take note of a defect in the 
Qualifying Examination which, in spite of all the scoffs and 
sneers of memorialists and other opponents, as well as of 
the milder but still ineffectual protests of the friends of the 
examination, is evidently to be perpetuated in the Final. 
You are to be examined in “Particulars of celebrated 
“ buildings and their Architects.’’ And the sort of question 
you may expect is ‘‘ When did the following architects live ? 
**Name one well-known work of each. Palladio, Anthemius, 
“ &c. &C.”” ; 

You see our amateur examiners still look at history in 
the way they were taught history in their school days, when 
they learnt long lists of battles and murders, kings and 
dates; when history was supposed to be an aftair of kings 
and nobles, and the commons were to play no other part in 
the nation than paying taxes or spending their blood ; when, 
in short, history was looked at from an aristocratic, rather 
than a democratic, point of view. In general history om 
schools and colleges now take a juster view of the history 
of nations, but in the history of architecture the Institute 
examiners still adhere to the old bad way. Therefore you 
must make a list of the principal architects, with their 
dates—which are usually inaccurate—and, say, three of the 
chief buildings ascribed, more or less rightly, to each. 
Commit this to memory just before the examination and 
forget it as soon as possible afterwards, for it is of no earthly 
use to you as architects except when you wish to impress 
the public with your wonderful erudition. So, after the 
examination, you had better put the list away with your 
dress suit, and look at it when you want to talk shop ata 
dinner party. 

Besides cramming, you should do some real study for 
the History paper, and you may do this either for the pur- 
pose of passing the examination alone, or for the advantage 
of giving yourself a training which will be of lasting value 
through life. You may study the plans, sections, and ele- 
vations of ancient building as so many arrangements of 
lines, solids, and voids, or you may try to understand why 
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the plans came to take their particular disposition, how 
the detail came to its special form, what, in short, were 
the problems that the architects of old had to solve as well 
as the solutions at which they arrrived, and the influences 
leading them to such solutions. This is really the history 
of Architecture, and to study this is the only way to derive 
real and lasting benefit from the works of the past. 
Indeed, during your whole preparation for the examina- 
tion you should endeavour not to limit your work merely 
to what is required for passing, but to seize the opportunity 
for going through a course of training which will leave its 
good results when the examination is over and forgotten. 

In the preparation for the subject of Features, Mouldings, 
and Ornament, be careful to make your studies in the 
mode you are going to use at the examination. If yow 
examination work is to be in pencil, make your studies in 
pencil; if ink is to be your medium, use it in your pre- 
paration. Especially be particular to make your sketches 
large, clear, and accurate. Get as much artistic power 
into your sketches as lies in you, but do not forget that 
architectural drawing is always more or less diagram- 
matic and conventional. Hygiene in relation to architec- 
ture embraces not only drainage, but the use of appropriate 
materials in construction to ensure healthy buildings, 
water supply, ventilation, lighting, and heating. You 
must not only learn the practice of these various branches 
of hygiene, but be acquainted with the bearing of all 
legislation upon the subject, including the regulations of 
the Local Government Board. ‘The nature and properties 
of building materials are well treated of in Vol. ili. of Notes 
on Building Construction, and in Gwilt; but this book- 
work must be supplemented by personal observation. 
Endeavour, by hook or by crook, to get into actual contact 
with materials of all kinds, observe their behaviour, and 
learn all you can about them. It is highly desirable to 
make a collection of specimens of the various materials 
used in building. The Paper on Strength of Materials, 
i.e. Calculations of stresses and strains, is likely to be 
more advanced than in the old Qualifying Examination. 
Graphic statics in particular are likely to be required, and 
somewhat more modern methods of calculation expected 
than the antiquated and in some cases fallacious formule 
which have done duty in the past. Clarke’s Principles of 
Graphic Statics and Adams’s Strains in Ironwork are 
useful. Graham’s Graphic and Analytic Statics is a very 
good book, but somewhat difficult to master. 

The paper on Construction extends beyond text-book 
limits, and every opportunity should be taken of studying 
the actual construction of buildings in progress, not only 
those under your own principals but works of other archi- 
tects also. Particularly take note of all instances of dan- 
gerous structures you may meet and the methods in which 
they are dealt with. Specifications and estimating must 
be learnt in an office and from actual practice. Profes- 
sional practice, too, is largely a matter of experience, but 
embraces legal matters which may be studied to some ex- 
tent from books; Jenkins and Raymond should be mas- 
tered and also the Institute Conditions of Contract. 

The Final Examination may be expected to be more 
severe than the late Qualifying Examination, as it is in- 
tended that at least two years of steady work and persever- 
ing study should intervene between it and the Intermediate ; 
and indeed many students will find it necessary to take 
three years over their preparation. This being so, it is 
advisable to study the various subjects to a certain extent 
concurrently, not to work up one subject at a time and then 
another, and so on, Frequent revision will, of course, be 
necessary to keep fresh what has been already learnt. 
Thus, still pursuing what has been before advocated, re- 
gular, steady, continuous study, the student will find him- 
self easily master of his examination ; and I shall conclude 
with the hope that the Ashpitel Prize may repeatedly be 
brought to Birmingham by some of you who have now 
heard my Paper.—F. R. Farnrow.} 
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